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WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY 
By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


HE thesis of this article is, briefly, as follows: Because of its 
extreme interdependency, our world needs for survival more 
love than the world ever needed in the past; love is native to 

a certain kind of world; we have made a world foreign to love; now 


we are destroying it; but, by God’s grace, we shall build again. Let 
us consider the several parts of this thesis. 


I 


Because of its extreme interdependency, our world needs for survival more 
love than the world ever needed in the past. By trade, travel, and communi- 
cation we have bound ourselves straitly together. Those who live on 
the other side of the world are now our neighbors; we shall have 
either to treat them as such or to destroy the bonds that bind us to- 
gether. Says Gregory Vlastos: ‘“Ihe command to love is written in the 
material structure of our everyday life.” 

Now, presumably, Vlastos means by love not merely the emotion 
but also the good deeds that express the emotion. But the fact that 
the material structure of our life cannot exist without such good 
deeds, together with the loving attitude implied by them, does not 
insure its continued existence. We can scrap it. Love does not come 
into existence at command; it cannot be forced. If we could only 
assume that the need for love would create the love, we should not 
have to worry about our world. For, clearly, it needs love. 

There may be some to maintain that the world needs only com- 
mon prudence, enlightened self-interest. According to this view, 
men can be expected to work together in a neighborly fashion to 
maintain a world structure simply because they see that it is prudent 
and advantageous to do so. This, I believe, was the view of the 
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eighteenth century and to a degree the practice of the nineteenth. It 
is the view that men do the reasonable thing. 

To a degree they do, but only to a degree. The theory is a fair- 
weather theory, and appropriate to the nineteenth century, a period 
of fair weather, of material expansion. There was plenty for all then, 
and to some degree a man incidentally helped his neighbors merely 
by exploiting apparently unlimited resources. It cost little to be 
neighborly. But we have reached a limit in that direction; we can no 
longer treat our fellows incidentally. We must plan to help them, and 
forbear in regard to them. The situation has finally become so 
strained that we are engaged in a world war. This is certainly not 
reasonable or prudent. The truth seems to be that the greater the 
strain, the stronger the passion and the less enlightened the self- 
interest. 

One must therefore conclude that enlightened self-interest is not 
enough; that love is necessary. And since it is the love of mankind 
that is involved, and since only in the Christian view is mankind 
lovable, Christian love is necessary. And not only Christian love, but 
more Christian love than was ever necessary in the past. 

In order to understand this last point, let us contrast the situation of 
the Christian in an isolated community of, say, the pre-industrialized 
era with his situation in the physical world community of today. (I 
take the extreme case of the isolated community for emphasis.) In 
either community the Christian possesses a sense of the infinite worth 
of the human being, and of the equality of all men in their tragic 
doom and in the potential joy of their brotherhood in God. He loves 
men because they are worthy of love, and, like himself, in need of 
love. Like the Samaritan, who was neighbor to any man in need, 
the Christian is neighbor to all men, because all are in need. 

But, though this view of life makes the Christian of the world 
community potentially as good a neighbor to the antipodean as was 
the Christian of the isolated community to the farmer two miles 
down the road, it does not make him actually as good a neighbor. 
For he lives infinitely farther away from the daily needs of the an- 
tipodean than did the earlier Christian from the daily needs of his 
neighbor. When the earlier Christian heard that his neighbor was 
sick, his imagination, working effortlessly upon long-known facts, 
pictured the sick man in bed, the hot room, the flies, the tepid water 
in the pail. But when the contemporary American Christian hears 
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that his Chinese neighbor is sick, where are the facts for his imagina- 
tion to build upon? I grant that some of them are available; but 
obviously it takes more sheer Christian goodness — which is in part 
imagination — to realize the needs of the Chinese neighbor than it 
took to realize the needs of the neighbor two miles down the road. 

But even though it may be admitted that more Christian love is 
needed for the maintenance of our world than was needed for the 
maintenance of the limited and separate human groups of the past, 
it may be objected that Christian love comes only by the grace of 
God and that man is helpless of himself to extend it throughout the 
world. To this objection I can only offer my belief that man’s activity 
and institutions hinder or further the operation of God’s grace. I 
accept Whitehead’s view that “God tries to persuade the world at 
each occasion to such perfection as is possible for it.” 

This brings us to our second point, a consideration of the nature 
of love. Here I shall have to ask the reader to follow me into a rather 
general discussion, but one necessary for an understanding of our 
third point, the kind of world we have made. 


II 


Love is native to a certain kind of world. I am using the word Jove in its 
general sense; a sense which includes both what we sometimes call 
human love and what we call the love of God, meaning by the latter 
our love for God and for men as existing in him. I can find no absolute 
distinction in my thought between these two uses. The love we have 
for God seems to me the culmination of the love we have for in- 
dividuals. I could accept Unamuno’s belief that this love for God — 
this love of God — is also the origin of our love for individuals. In 
this view all love is rooted in the love of God — in God’s love; and 
divine grace is an ever-present force in human life. 

Let us note first that love is creative, and is native therefore to a 
world that is being created or that has been created. Being creative, 
it is more than prudence, more than ethical good will, more than 
justice. These may be used by love, but it is more than they. 

Let us note next that, so far as we can observe it, love begins in a 
meeting of the individual and the world, the world being all that 
which is not the individual. From the point of view of the individual, 
this meeting is free; it is the spontaneous overflow of the individual 
into the world. Yet there is that in the world which calls out this over- 
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flow. This being so, the meeting of the individual with the world is 
also a response by the individual to the world. By his very nature the 
individual demands action; the world suggests action. The best pic- 
ture is of the seed and the soil. The seed desires to burst forth and 
create in the world and of the world the image of itself; the soil sug- 
gests the bursting forth, and helps — and sometimes hinders and even 
destroys — the creation. 

Love, then, is a creative venture — adventure — of the individual 
into the world, in the process of which the individual and the world 
together become a society and the individual becomes a person. This 
process, being an adventure, is a movement of the whole individual 
and not of a part alone, and is a movement towards an enlarged 
wholeness; the individual both finding and creating wholeness in the 
world; the wholeness of the individual becoming, in the person, the 
wholeness of a social order, in which the person and those parts of 
the world responding to the person — and by symbolic implication 
the world itself — are the elements. 

Being directed towards the world, love is directed towards both 
people and things; finding people, however, more sympathetic and 
malleable, it is often thought of as being directed solely towards peo- 
ple. It is also, because of the single and complete nature of the in- 
dividual who loves, directed towards single objects and objects in their 
completeness. We do not love classes, nor do we love fragments, or 
aspects, of things; we love things in their completeness and we love 
them into greater completeness. Love tends to see the object in its 
setting, and desires that it should find completion in that setting. This 
process, if continued, finally places the object in its universal setting. 
As Whitehead puts it, “the potentialities of the loved object are felt 
passionately as a claim that it find itself in a friendly Universe.” In 
its method, therefore, love tends to concretion, as opposed to ab- 
straction. ‘There is, it is true, sufficient abstraction to bring the loved | 
object into focus and thereby give it emphasis; but, after this, there 
is the tendency to restore the object to its environment, to the world, 
to the universe. We love complete objects into still greater complete- 
ness. 

Tending thus to value the object both for what it is and for what 
it may become, love makes no sharp distinction between means and 
ends. To his mother, the boy is both an end and also a means to the 
man he may become; for her the end exists already in the means and 
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the means imply the end. In the spiritual world, says Berdyaev, there 
is no distinction between means and ends. It is the creative nature of 
love that causes this; as is suggested by the fact that the typical crea- 
tor, the artist, loves the material — which is the means — both for 
itself and for its potentiality; and by the fact that in the completed 
art work the observer cannot clearly distinguish means from end. 

Furthermore, the things that love creates are lovely: they excite 
love in the beholder. They are love’s children and therefore love’s 
parents. The world is marvelously fitted to man. It is always some 
fragment of loveliness in the world that excites the creative urge of 
the individual. This creative urge, itself, the expression of wholeness, 
would give to the fragment the wholeness it suggests; would make 
apparent to all its essential loveliness. “‘Love,” said Plato, ‘‘is the 
desire to create in beauty, whether in the body or the soul.” 

Love being the venture it is, and the world being imperfectly 
plastic, the lover is always doomed to disappointment. This is love’s 
tragedy. It is implicit in the fact that love is an adventure. He who 
puts his heart into a venture risks all; as an action of the complete 
individual, love is by definition the risking of all. The tragedy is not 
simply that the lover may fail to realize his dreams; the tragedy is 
that realized dreams are never the dreams we imagined. “‘Keep your 
dream in secret now, or tell your dream away.” 

Which suggests a particular aspect of the tragedy of love: the be- 
loved object is always fading into the past; the gnawing teeth of time 
are never still. He who loves dies daily with the partial death of the 
object of his love. 

Yet it is this very death of the object of love that prompts the 
Christian view of its everlastingness. It is the unattainability of the 
ideal here that persuades us to believe in another world, where ideals 
come nearer attainment. It is the fact that Jesus died that made it 
possible for those who loved him to believe in his resurrection. If I 
go not away, he said, how can I come unto you? In similar words 
Kahlil Gibran asks: “‘How can one be indeed near unless he be far?” 

It is at this moment in the progress of love that it may be said to 
become distinctively Christian. The particular loved object passes 
away, either in the daily process of life, or in that more dramatic 
passage called death. The lover, realizing now the dependent and in- 
complete nature of his own life — tragically aware perhaps of his 
incompleteness and dependency — may realize at the same time the 
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tragic incompleteness and dependency of all men. His own grief for 
himself will overflow and he will pity them; that is, he will love them, 
with understanding, realizing in himself their tragic destiny. But this 
realization of his oneness with all men may bring him at the same time 
great joy; and his inability to believe in the complete loss of the loved 
object may center his mind upon God, in whom the vanished love- 
liness of time finds eternal life. 

Thus the passage of time aids love in its natural tendency. For, as 
we have noticed, love, though first abstracting its object from its 
environment, later restores it. When, through its material dissolution, 
the object vanishes into its environment, the lover knows that now it 
is a portion of the loveliness that once it made more lovely. 

This love of all men, in God, is, I think, what we mean by Christian 
love. Because of its unexpectedness, and of the joyous surprise it 
brings, we attribute it to God’s grace. We do right in so doing; but, 
as I see it, God’s grace is never absent from love. For love is always 
a conversation between something within us and something without; 
a turning together of the individual and the world. Furthermore, as we 
have said, even when we love a single object — if we really love it — 
we love it in its universal setting; and even when we love the universal 
unseen Lord we love him in the objects of this world — our neighbors 
whom we have seen. 

Such is the nature of love, and, by implication, of the world to 
which love is native: a world of whole-hearted adventure, of tragic 
disappointment, and of unexpected joy. 


1M BE 


But we have made a world foreign to love; and the basic cause of its 
unfriendliness is that it has been made, not created. Our world is 
the world of making, of manufacturing, of industrialism. Let us 
consider it in some detail. 

But first to meet a possible objection: This would be that the world 
of love, as we have defined love, is a world of personal relationships, 
whereas the world of making, of buying and selling, is not a world of 
personal relationships, and the standards of love, therefore, are not 
applicable to it. It is true that the standards of love are not applicable 
to our economic world; but that is its main trouble. When Luther 
freed the economic order from the authority of the church, he had no 
least intention that it should be also freed from the authority of the 
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Christian conscience: a Christian ought to make, and sell, and buy, 
for the good of his neighbor as well as of himself. But Luther failed to 
realize how the individual Christian conscience would deteriorate if 
unsupported by the organized conscience, the church. 

Even at that, it would not be so bad if the economic side of our life 
were relatively less important. But we have made the economic side 
the center, and about this center our whole life moves. Seek ye first 
the Kingdom, said Jesus, and these things shall be added. We have 
sought first these things, and now there is no Kingdom — nor even 
a stable kingdom of these things. 

I shall discuss, then, the world of making and selling and buying — 
our world; and shall show how it is a world unfriendly to love. As I 
said, the chief thing to remember is that it is a world of making, not 
of creation, of production, not of growth. A world, therefore, where 
the emphasis is placed upon the product, not upon the process; upon 
the material end, not upon the means; upon things accomplished, 
not upon the spirit of accomplishment; upon things, not upon spirit. 
Admittedly, man’s economic life is always something like this, an 
affair of brute material, of mere meat and bread. Our invidious 
distinction is that, instead of regretting these brutal aspects of man’s 
life, we have tried to build a world upon them. 

As a world of making, our world is one of abstraction. Love ab- 
stracts for realization, for emphasis, and then begins immediately to 
fashion the whole world into and about the object of its chief interest. 
Desiring things, we abstract from the living world its power, and use 
this to make things. Ruthlessly we denude the hills of trees (which in 
addition to their beauty had held the soil in place), we take from the 
complete man his hands (and he becomes a hand), or his brains (and 
he becomes a brain-truster — ambiguous word!). This is the way to 
produce, we say: specialize. We are right. But we should not have 
forgotten that the only way to create is through the action of the 
complete person, that is, through love. 

Viewing life chiefly as a means to production, and the human being 
as so much energy for work, we have divided men into the masses who 
work — the hands — and the few who think — the brains. We made 
such a clear-cut division that Marx evolved from the resultant con- 
flict his economic theory of history. 

Because production increases with standardization, we have 
standardized. But though we correctly estimated the effect of stand- 
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ardization upon production, we failed to estimate at all its effect 
upon the producer. Believing that love has nothing to do with pro- 
duction, we disregarded the fact that love works spontaneously, 
upon unique creations, not mechanically upon standardized parts. 

Things by their nature are separate; they do not interfuse. In a 
world of things some of them become means, others ends. So in our 
world of things we have sharply distinguished between means and 
ends. Work is only important as a means to life, the end. On the one 
hand, we make our living; on the other hand (supposedly), we live. 
There is the public world of work and the private world of life. We 
have so completely separated love from work, that multitudes of 
workers no longer imagine it is possible to love to work. Yet it is 
through work that love co-operates with the world in the creation of 
loveliness. So far as we do not love our work, we do not love the 
world; and no world can exist long without love. 

Since we do not love the world, we fear it; and fearing it we try 
to protect ourselves against it. Our ideal therefore is safety (in con- 
trast to the adventurous spirit of love). We work in order to protect 
ourselves against life: to make our pile, to buy insurance — to lay up 
treasure on earth. Even while working, we protect ourselves against 
life by not letting ourselves go. We work with only part of ourselves. 
We don’t put our heart into it; it wouldn’t be good business. We risk 
our physical energy, our ingenuity, our craftiness — our bodies or our 
brains; we feel we should be fools to risk ourselves and give to the 
effort our entire being — that is, our love. 

And we justify this partial effort by saying that the economic, the 
public, life is an impersonal life; a world, not of personal, but of ab- 
stract, relationships. By the same token it is, in the largest sense, a 
world of unadventurous, inactive, unloving people; a world, conse- 
quently, of feverish activity, and of boredom. The feverish activity 
makes it a world of swift change; a world, therefore, of instability; for 
the heart’s affections, upon which the real world rests, change slowly; 
slowly, and like the growth of a live-oak, whose new leaves of tender 
green gently push the old leaves off. As for the boredom, that is due 
to the fact that we make things mechanically. The things are new; 
but newness itself, the mark of spontaneity, does not belong to the 
things made but to the making. A mechanical making is very soon an 
old and boring thing; a creative making is an ever-new delight. 

But when we admit that our public world is impersonal, we im- 
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mediately feel, in compensation, that outside of our work, in our 
private world, we live a richly personal life. To call our private life 
richly personal is to fail to realize the possibilities of life. We live 
generally a private life of quick, sharp pleasures and of brief disap- 
pointments. If anything, we live an over-personal private life. Starved 
in our impersonal public life, we make demands in our private life 
that cannot be satisfied. Unconsciously aware of the isolation of our 
private life in the great impersonal world of business, we pluck 
feverishly its imagined fruits and find them withering in our fingers. 
We have been trained to seek safety, to hold ourselves back, to get. 
How, then, in our private lives can we undertake the adventure of 
love, how can we let ourselves go, how can we give? We thought that 
we should first make the means to live, and then we should have life; 
‘but life cannot be had, cannot be held; it must be given, and except 
as it is given it dies. 

Our world, then, denying real adventure, denies itself the tragic 
disappointments incident to love. We fail in business, but the failures 
are poor things: our ingenuity has failed, our energy has given out. 
Such failures slowly break us down. Not having risked ourselves upon 
a dream, we cannot know the revitalization that may follow total 
failure: the self compressed, driven back upon itself, upon its essential 
human nature, upon God; we cannot know the victory that may 
follow utter defeat. 

Finally, we live in a world lacking in lovely things. To this remark 
it will be objected that we have magnificent buildings, streamlined 
trains, marvelous aircraft, shining and convenient bathrooms and 
kitchens. All this is true. But to what degree are these things lovely? 
To what degree do they express our deep and steadfast desires? 
Beautiful in appearance, are they equally beautiful in their making 
and in their destined uses? They have material beauty, the beauty of 
the momentary glance. Have they organic beauty: are they beautiful 
in the dream, in the process of creation, in the things themselves, and 
in their use? More briefly, were they made in love, and do they in- 
spire love in the hearts of their beholders? 


IV 


Evidently, they do not. For it zs this world of marvelous things. that we 
are now destroying. And we are acting, of course, in fear, whose very 
presence attests the absence of love. If it be urged that we are de- 
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stroying these things, not because we are afraid of them, but because 
we are afraid of the men who use them, the reply is that we do not 
trust things while we fear men, or fear things while we trust men; we 
fear the world or we love the world; more accurately, we love it to a 
certain degree, and beyond that we fear it. We may say that we are 
destroying — or using up — the material world in defense of our 
ideals. That may be true — now. But we — the modern world — 
have come to this pass not because of unselfish ideals but because of 
selfish interests. We have been concerned, not with loving the world, 
but with bettering ourselves, and now we must destroy much of the 
world in order merely to save ourselves. 

As I said before, the fact that our world demands love if it is to 
survive does not assure its survival. Only as it is lovable, can men 
love it. Only as it is our creation, the image of our desire, is it lovable. 
In our lust for material goods we have lost the essential good. We have 
lost it partly because the methods best suited to mass-production — 
abstraction and specialization — are the methods least suited to love; 
for love is directed towards the complete full-bodied object. We have 
therefore gained the whole world — of material goods — and lost the 
heart to enjoy it. In one of his stories, Sherwood Anderson lets a 
talented drunkard say, “I am a lover and I have not found any- 
thing to love. . . . [That] makes my destruction inevitable.’’ This 
is the clue to our unhappy world: we have found so few things to 
love. 


V 


But we shall find them, never fear. By God’s grace, we shall build 
again. ‘This war is not the end. Unquestionably it is brutal, and it will 
result in much brutality, much materialism. But even before it came, 
men were preparing the way for a better world than we had. Scien- 
tists and philosophers were revealing and interpreting life as consist- 
ing, not in the meaningless collisions of atoms, but in universal in- 
terdependency, directed, possibly, by universal purpose. The view of 
life as organic is now superseding the view of life as mechanical. And, 
though the political movement in Germany has been used to split the 
world apart, with all its error it contains truth: man is not an eco- 
nomic animal, he is a being who longs to give himself to something 
greater than himself. However unfortunate it is to love the nation 
more than God, it is fatal to love nothing at all. 


GERMAN QUIETISM AND AMERICAN 
ACTIVISM 
By CARL E. SCHNEIDER 


S American Protestantism is increasingly being confronted by 
the task of Christian reconstruction in Europe it is impor- 
tant to look beyond the challenge of specific, physical needs 

to the problem of bridging an ideological hiatus which has arisen 
between the American and the Continental branches of the Christian 
Church. German and American Protestantism have often assumed 
such antithetical positions with respect to each other that the one has 
frequently been tempted to say to the other what Luther said to 
Zwingli: ““Yours is a different spirit from ours.’’ One of the issues 
which makes a mutual understanding between German and Ameri- 
can Protestantism difficult is the issue of activism and quietism which, 
even before the rise of the “‘new theology,” distinguished the Ameri- 
can from the German point of view. The rise of crisis theology has 
given new force to such distinctions — to the extent of creating what 
Adolf Keller has called ‘‘an inter-Continental situation.” It is essen- 
tial to the task of rebuilding a torn world to examine how such his- 
torical and theological loyalties have disrupted the common Christian 
heritage and given rise to what appear to be mutually exclusive 
positions. 

The tempered reception that such writers as Kraemer, Kéberle, 
Visser >t Hooft and other Continental theologians (not necessarily 
German), and such English writers as C. H. Dodd and E. Bevan, 
have received at the hands of many American scholars indicates how 
radically the typical American position diverges from ‘‘European” 
theology. We wonder, however, whether the selfsame scholars may 
not be too precipitous in their judgment that an unbridgeable gulf 
separates the Continental from the American point of view. And 
when, similarly from the Continental side, the American position is 
forthwith condemned as an evidence of adolescent immaturity we 
wonder whether its deeper sense has been sufficiently fathomed. 

Our time, with its strong historical pressures and equally strong 
theological convictions, is posing the polarity of quietism and ac- 
tivism in various paradoxical forms. Indeed, the most serious theo- 
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logical thought of the day points to the inevitability of paradox 
wherever the Christian message attempts to become actual in human 
life. But are we condemned to meet these tensions by casting our lot 
with either the one or the other position? When Jesus, on the one 
hand, rigorously admonished the rich young ruler to sell all he had 
and to give it to the poor, and on the other assured the vision of God 
to the pure in heart, he did not thereby condemn us eternally to 
gravitate between the poles of this seemingly contradictory counsel. 
For the essential issue in both cases lies deeper than in the specific 
thing that was to be done or was not to be done. Fundamental to 
both and transcending each is a faith-dynamic which unifies the 
Christian experience. 

An issue deeper than that of either quietism or activism is involved 
at the point where Christian support is invoked for the building of a 
new politico-social order. Neither the one nor the other comes suf- 
ficiently to grips with the actualities involved in the fundamental 
issue at stake. Indeed, we suspect at times that, under stress of polemi- 
cal fervor, the respective terms have become emotional symbols 
under the guise of which the exponent of each denounces the other 
for a position which actually is not alien to his own essential religious 
insight. This is the curse of the historical process, that the insights of 
the prophet are transmuted into theological concepts which are de- 
fended as fundamental to the Christian faith. The quietistic and 
activistic positions, in other words, are both conditioned by and 
overhung with sociological implications, whereas the solution of the 
fundamental problems of life is found not in the quantitative formulas 
of socio-historical adjustment but in the realm of grace and faith. 


I 


Although the ethic of quietism has found ardent practical and 
theoretical exponents throughout Christian history, not excluding 
the history of American Christianity, its uniquely modern exposition 
occurred under the aegis of the Lutheran Reformation. The unequiv- 
ocal identification of individualistic quietism with German Chris- 
tianity, however, may properly be decried as an oversimplification 
of the problem. German theologians themselves readily admit that 
certain aspects of this vexing question need to be reconsidered.! 


The efforts of Troeltsch, Naumann, Stoecker, R. Seeberg, F. Brunstad, Stapel, Wiinsch, 
Kéberle, A. Runestam and others could be cited as examples. 
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Turning first attention to the concrete functioning of German 
Christendom within the conflicting pressures of the contemporary 
crisis situation, we note how the entire church conflict has moved 
within the fundamental framework set by Luther. In the center of the 
controversy, stoutly adhering to the Reformation heritage, stands the 
Confessional Church.? Here is no dubious flirtation with the state nor 
equally dubious equivocation of conscience. What disturbs the ac- 
tivist-minded American is the apparently mild manner in which this 
group has been meeting the crises imposed by the political develop- 
ments in the Third Reich. We cannot, of course, be oblivious to its 
many manifestations of courage and decision. The example of the 
intrepid Niemoeller immediately comes to mind.? The stirring enun- 
ciations of the Confessional synods at Barmen and Dahlem in 1934 
and various other more recent and not less ringing pronouncements 
of ecclesiastical leaders might also seem to indicate anything but pas- 
sive submission to Caesar. Other incidents could also be cited to 
show how the spirit of opposition to the repressive measures of the 
state and how the spirit of loyal defence of Christian ideals found 
buoyant expression. 

Yet, granting all this, the essential German attitude is oriented in 
a manner fundamentally foreign to much American religious 
thought. When asked how Christians in other countries could be of 
assistance to them in their plight, leaders of the Confessional Church 
have invariably responded in the familiar strain, ‘““You can be of no 
assistance. This is our burden and we must find the strength to with- 
stand the outside pressures by means of inner resources which at the 
proper moment will be ours by the grace of God.” A striking example 
of this quietistic attitude may be found in the service held in the Jesus 
Christus Kirche in Dahlem on the Sunday following the rearrest of 
Niemoeller. The preacher of the day based his sermon on the word of 

2 Among the German Christians, invoking the authority of Luther wherever possible but lean- 
ing heavily on the ethical optimism engendered by Kant and Fichte, a type of activism is asserting 
itself which has lost its religious bearings. Here belongs the “Lutheran” rediscovery of the first 
commandment and the doctrine of the orders of creation — the tendency throughout being to ab- 
solutize the temporal order. Expediency also marks the strategy of the so-called Neutrals who, al- 


though sometimes sympathetic to the Confessionals, denounce aggressive action as religiously un- 


warranted and politically unwise. 

3 Certain confessional Lutheran groups in southern Germany maintain that Niemoeller was 
unnecessarily provocative in some of his utterances. “Even Daniel in the lions’ den,” said the 
bishop of Wiirttemberg, “‘did not twist the lions’ tails.”” Others, in thorough sympathy with him, 
apologetically pointed to the temperament of this Westphalian, one of a people noted for their 
stubbornness of will. His very book, maintained this sympathetic yet critical group, was mis- 
named. The title should have read not: “From U-Boat to Pulpit” but ‘‘ With U-Boat to Pulpit.” 
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Jesus to Peter in Gethsemane, “Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation” (Matthew 26:41). After referring to the sorrow and 
disappointment which had come to the Dahlem congregation, he 
reviewed the acquittal of Niemoeller and his immediate rearrest by 
the Gestapo. The question was then pointedly raised as to what action 
could be taken in this crisis situation. The reply was that a Christian 
congregation could do but one thing. The Church of God had re- 
course to but one weapon — the Word. What else could the Chris- 
tians in Germany do but “‘watch and pray!” There was no suggestion 
that the demands of the hour required further concrete action. The 
moral indignation of the people was taken for granted but no at- 
tempt was made to guide its expression toward solutions which might 
be derived from any psychological insights, social techniques or 
political strategy. The external pressures of the situation are obvious 
and yet, the appeal to faith, in the admonition to pray at this critical 
moment, was not an expedient submission to an impasse. It rather 
typified in a dramatic manner the distinctive religious genius of 
Lutheran Protestantism. é 

Such quietism in times of crisis is essentially not the product of in- 
tramundane expedience but springs from the heart of a religio-theo- 
logical conviction that salvation from the agonies of life is not at- 
tained by the efforts of man but will be obtained in the last resort as 
a gift of God’s grace. The Church of Christ, as the church of the 
Word, has recourse only to spiritual weapons, and Christians, har- 
assed at every hand by the threats of Caesar, must watch and pray 
not to fall into the temptation of losing their faith. The indomitable 
courage and consistency with which this position is sometimes main- 
tained in the face of situations which cry to high heaven for relief 
leaves us activist Americans aghast. 

And yet, the spiritual glow and religious vitality which invest this 
position cannot escape us. As the Confessional Church rallies under 
the Reformation slogan: Verbum Dei manet in aeternum, and meets the 
devastating crises of history in watchings and in prayer, we may ques- 
tion whether the accusation of quietism is entirely justified. In fact 
here is a heroic type of action; for such a belief in the Word alone is 
a “‘living, creative, active, mighty thing .. .”4 Indeed, at this 
point the uncritical equation of activism with American and quietism 


“ A statement of Luther quoted by K. Heim, The Church of Christ and the Problems of the Day, New 
York, 1935, p. 63. 
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with German Christianity proves inadequate. Far from being called 
upon to reconcile two inexorably antithetical positions, are we not 
rather led to see how they complement each other and that the solu- 
tion of our problem, if we make bold at all to speak of solution in this 
connection, ought be sought not at the point of divergence but at the 
level of the common Christian faith from which both positions have 
stemmed and of which both appear to be the legitimate product. The 
divergent emphases, we hold, are largely the product of socio-histori- 
cal factors. 

Even granting the objective validity of the quietist position and 
recognizing the personal integrity of those who hold it, we may won- 
der whether the German penchant for consistent, logical exposition 
has not violated the integrity and catholicity of the Christian experi- 
ence by unduly casting it into Lutheran molds. We are not thinking 
primarily of the scholastic intransigence of confessional Lutheranism, 
for which Luther is the eternally unyielding norm for all things. We 
are rather concerned with the manner in which a scientifically bril- 
liant people with an unexcelled genius for systematic analysis have 
succumbed to a theological Einstellung whereby the Gospel has been 
dogmatized as a Lutheran way of life. The German Church con- 
troversy today, for instance, is largely being fought with weapons 
taken from the Lutheran armory — so that we are amazed at the 
manner in which Luther has been quoted by all parties against each 
other, sometimes in defence of most eccentric views.> Whether the 
question concerns polity, worship, administration, relation of church 
and state, the nature or function of the church in the present crisis, 
or any other subject, it seems to be the foregone conclusion that the 
adequate answer not only can but must be found in some such source 
as Luther’s Catechism, the Augsburg Confession, the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, the Formula of Concord or some other Reformation treatise. 
All of which presses to the conclusion that national, historical forms 
have become the criteria of truth and that the points at issue are being 
maintained more by theological dexterity than by prophetic insight.® 


5 Note, for instance, the reference of Emanuel Hirsch to Luther as the “eternal German” in 
Die gegenwartige geistige Lage, Gottingen, 1934; or Dr. Krause’s statement at the famous meeting at 
the Sportpalast in Berlin (1933), that the task of Protestant Germany was to complete the racial 
mission of Martin Luther. Junge Kirche, Vol. 1, 1933, p. 312. 

6 Thus, A. Frey (who is a Swiss) in Der Kampf der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland, 1937, p. 138, 
expressed the fear that the Barmen Declaration centered too much about Lutheran dogma and 
what has been referred to as the “‘Profilierung der konfessionellen Gesichtspunkte’”’ (p. 138). The Con- 
fessional Synod at Halle (1937) assigned the Barmen Declaration a place alongside the traditional 


Reformation symbols. 
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II 


One other aspect of the religious developments in Germany may be 
cited to show how socio-historical factors obstructed the spiritual de- 
velopment. We have in mind the tremendous social awakening within 
German Protestantism occasioned by the rise of Pietism. In the pro- 
test of Pietism against formalized religion, an upsurge of practical 
benevolence began which in its evangelical comprehensiveness was 
hitherto unknown in Germany and which won the admiration of 
Protestant communities the world over. The social gospel seemed to 
be dawning. Long before Walter Rauschenbusch was praying for a 
social reconstruction, August Francke had built the Padagogium and 
the Orphans’ Home at Halle; Heinrich Wichern, the father of Ger- 
man Innere Mission, had established the Rauhes Haus at Horn near 
Hamburg; Theodore Fliedner had inaugurated the deaconess move- 
ment at Kaiserswerth; and Friedrich von Bodelschwingh had founded 
his city of mercy at Bielefeld. Nor may the names of Adolf Stoecker 
and Friedrich Naumann be lightly passed by in this connection. 

And yet, here again, German Protestantism, constricted by the 
Lutheran two-world doctrine (<weispharentheorie) which made the 
church the tool of political reaction, lost its prophetic zeal. The social 
idealism engendered by evangelical Pietism collapsed within the 
embrace of the state, so that a vital integration of religion into social 
and political life did not occur. As a result the home-mission ideals of 
Wichern, for instance, which so auspiciously augured the beginning 
of new prophetic insights concerning the social function of vital re- 
ligion, capitulated to institutionalized, charitable, and philanthropic 
enterprises. Even the foreign mission enterprise could not wholly | 
extricate itself from the lure of promulgating ‘‘der Deutsche Gedanke” 
throughout the world. German religion, destined to function within 
the context of a conservative political structure and a strongly Ger- 
manized culture, lost the spiritual dynamic of social action. 


III 


In apparently antithetical juxtaposition to the German mood 
stands American activism which, however, no less than German 
quietism, bears the marks of the socio-historical travail which brought 
it to birth. The American social gospel movement — that unique 
contribution of American Protestantism to the history of Christianity 
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— developed its ideology within a specific historical context. Our 
Puritan-Calvinistic heritage,7? combined with the demands of the 
frontier on a youthful and adolescent people to conquer a new world 
by brawn and muscle, and the rise in post-Civil War days of social 
problems which demanded attention, together with a variety of 
other factors peculiarly associated with American soil, produced 
that distinctive type of ethicized Protestantism which makes it im- 
possible for the American Christian to stand aloof from the social 
responsibilities of his day. When the unrighteousnesses and the in- 
Justices of the world press upon our bodies and souls — unhampered 
by heavy theological equipment and ethically alert and psychologi- 
cally and socially conditioned as we are — we briskly spring into 
action. Something must be done — and something is done. The 
inexorable claims of earth, with all its crying evils, dare not be ig- 
nored. These empirical problems are not to be solved by beatific 
vision or theological abstractions but, if necessary, by radical surgery 
looking toward the fundamental reconstruction of social institutions 
and of the entire politico-social order — in the course of which the 
coming of the Kingdom will be hastened. The church cannot pas- 
sively await that coming in eschatological splendor but must ener- 
getically participate at its birth. This is no time merely to “watch and 
pray.” Such a position reflects a religious dynamism unparalleled in 
the history of the Christian church.*® 

American Christianity, it should be said, has largely rejected the 
cruder and more naive utopianism of the social gospel with its pre- 
sumption to build the tracks on which the Kingdom of God will 
irresistibly glide into the world. However, a degree of political- 
minded aggressiveness continues to characterize contemporary re- 
ligious life, so that many American Christians fear that the standard 
of outwardly directed action is too easily assumed to represent the 
universal Christian norm. Which raises the question of whether the 
American church, any better than the German, has succeeded in 
maintaining a straight course through the turbulent counter-currents 


of history. 
The Delaware Conference on a Just and Durable Peace, one of the 


7 A distinction must be maintained between the eschatological orientation of early Calvinism 
and the secularized optimism of its modern forms. See an essay by Peter Barth in Kirche, Bekenntnis 
und Socialethos, Geneva, 1934, p. 80 ff. 

8 A European appraisal of American Christianity in its dynamic setting may be found in Adolf 
Keller’s Dynamis, Formen und Krafte des Amerikanischan Protestantismus, ‘Tubingen, 1922. 
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great meetings in the history of the American church, may serve as a 
case in point. The church historian of the future may be in a better 
position than we to distinguish the peculiarly American orientation 
which hovered over this significant assembly of American church- 
men. Certainly an understanding of the realistic socio-historical 
background of the year 1942 is indispensable for the proper appraisal 
of this Conference — an observation which may lead to the further 
question whether and to what extent the specific solutions here pro- 
posed were derived from and limited by the historical context of the 
moment. Later years may more generally recognize than is now pos- 
sible the extent to which the findings of the political scientists and 
economic experts were phrased in the current American dialect of 
the Western hemisphere and were essentially born of the North- 
American way of life. Indeed how, historically speaking, could it 
have been otherwise? And similarly, when pressures derived from 
the immediate context will have abated, it may become more ap- 
parent to what extent the theological pronouncements were couched 
in the American religious dialect indigenous to the beginning of the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century. All of which may show how, 
at those points where the church enters the field of specific action to 
meet the obligations which a particular world situation forces upon 
her, the danger inevitably arises that the fundamental message of the 
Gospel may become obscured by surface issues or, shall we say better, 
by loyalty to the prevailing ideologies and by the fears and hopes of 
the moment. 

From this perspective, then, American activism fares no better 
than its apparent antipode, German quietism. Essentially both are 
defective at one and the same point. Since both have fallen into the 
clutches of the same kind of historicism, both may be extricated from 
this predicament through reorientation toward a basis primordial to 
each. For, whereas theological affirmations over against ethical asser- 
tions in the name of the Christian religion lead to disunity, both 
emphases have strayed from the faith-foundation basic to each. 
Historicized modes of thought and action need constantly to be 
brought anew under the judgment of Christ in whose power all of life 
may be redeemed and renewed. Which means that we must needs 
come to grips again not with Luther or Rauschenbusch but with the 


mind of Christ of which both, in their different ways, were not norms 
but passing historical reflections. 
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But if the seemingly antithetical positions of activism and quietism 
are to be reconciled by the integration of Christian experience in the 
affirmation of faith — the primordial dynamic of the Christian reli- 
gion — will it be possible to maintain a realistic conception of his- 
torical revelation and of the historic church and of the empirical 
relation of Christianity to the world? Let us briefly examine the issues 
which are at stake. 

Although God speaks through various realistic historical phenom- 
ena and in diverse /ogoi, the actuality-point is never fixed by the 
socio-historical structure but in the faith-apprehension of the supra- 
historical reality. The Christian, although constantly caught within 
the web of a socio-historical causal nexus, need not succumb to the 
realisms of particular historical incidences. His faith, amidst the par- 
ticulars of history, affirms the reality of the universal Word. The 
empirical realist may continue to hold to the supreme reality of the 
particular historical events, but the realism of faith leads us beyond 
the stages to the final goal. 

In other words, all revelation is toward redemption. There is no 
revelation in and for itself. The fluctuating exigencies of the particu- 
lars become stabilized in the affirmation of faith which outreaches 
historical decisions. Revelation, in its historical aspects, moves 
through a conjunction of events which, however realistically framed 
in temporal and spatial conjunctures, are continually leading us 
beyond the media to the absolute. Nor can this realm of the inexpli- 
cable be stormed by historical decisions, intellectual commitments, 
or ethical assertions. Only by a faith-affrmation concerning the 
divine and holy love as it may presently be given in a historical con- 
juncture is the empirical context transcended. 

The radical nature of the Christian religion is premised on the 
fact that it primarily concerns itself with the fundamental disturbance 
of our existence. The crisis quality of this disturbance dominates every 
historical context. Thus Jeremiah, whether within the context of 
Judea or of Egypt, discerned the crisis of godlessness which was more 
fundamental than the political crisis toward which the surface symp- 
toms pointed. The fundamental problem of the world is not its 
socio-political anarchy but its godlessness. What more radical judg- 
ment can be passed on our world than this! And what more radical 
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mission does the Gospel have for the world than to place it under the 
conviction and judgment that, since this is God’s world, he shall 
come with a power which, far from merely effecting a new social 
order, would bring something into the situation which contributes to 
its redemption? All of which, then, orientates us at a point antecedent 
and common to both quietism and activism. Primordial is God’s 
action which can be touched only through the outreach of faith. 


V 


It may be urged that the rejection of both activistic and quietistic 
norms in favor of a faith-affirmation invalidates the ecclesiastical 
order as such, with its concomitant features of worship and cult, 
organizational forms and ethical standards. The empirical church, 
the Corpus Christianum, must be defined in terms of realistic achieve- 
ment within concrete situations. 

We may agree that there is no empirical Church an sich. A Christian 
fellowship, although purporting to possess the qualities of a “‘divine 
society,” is always in relation to the historical cultural stream in 
which it is being swept along. Thus the Church is always a victim of 
history and of sin. Integration with sociological factors of given situa- 
tions leads to the rise and development of specific denominational 
emphases, and the adoption of codes and schedules, coercions and 
disciplinary procedures and rituals and formularies which majesti- 
cally assert their empirical right of way. 

We too confidently appraise the function of the Church in relation 
to the contingencies of the particular crisis. The Church may then 
become so activated in politics and economics that the Corpus Chris- 
tianum becomes the summum bonum of life. The cry for “radical reli- 
gion” which has stirred American churches to renewed zeal and 
opened many needed insights into the wider radius of God’s spirit in 
our time may, however, lead devout and zealous spirits into avenues 
of blind endeavor. Under such a slogan the Church may be con- 
ceived merely as a force which ¢o ipso functions in an objective world 
which she has the power to turn “upside down” (Acts 17:6). When 
the Christian Church or the Christian churches of a particular nation 
identify themselves with a specific political, economic or nationalistic 
program, have they not thereby abandoned the field of their creative 
function and launched forth in corrective enterprises where the skills 
and ingenuities of sociologists, political scientists and astute statesmen 
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more natively operate? Is the essential function of the Church to be 
sought in her forceful empirical accomplishments so much as in the 
unique quality of her spiritual power which may achieve results far 
more fundamental than those contemplated for any particular given 
situation? 

Indeed any proposed effort to transform the world according to 
God’s plan is subject to the prior question of whether, after all, it is 
the mission of the Church to transform the world and whether we can 
arrogate to ourselves either the indubitable knowledge of God’s will 
for the world or the wisdom to effect its salvation. All of which may 
simply mean that the Christian Church must remain a Christian 
Church — committed to the coming of a Kingdom which is so radical 
in its premises that a world crisis cannot sweep her from her moorings 
or stampede her into rash and futile Messianic pronouncements 
which the political contingencies of the next twenty-four hours could 
make obsolete. The response to the demand for salvation amidst the 
ills of our day, from which demands no Christian can escape, must 
essentially revolve around the Word of God’s grace and forgiveness. 
The genius of the Church, then, is not to be sought within the scope of 
her historical expressions so much as in the practice of the forgiveness 
of sins. In this realm of grace our citizenship is actualized not through 
ecclesiastical commitments but by affirmation of faith. 


will 


Finally there is no escaping the claims which the instant emer- 
gencies of the world and its needs exert upon the Christian conscience 
for some form of action-response. The consummations of history in 
particular crisis situations seem to demand an objective ethical norm 
for Christian living. 

But, again, is it so much ethical action, social or individual, that is 
required, as the actualization of God’s love and spirit in human hearts 
and lives? And do we not arrive at this actualization by faith rather 
than by particularized ethical effort? The genius of the New Testa- 
ment indubitably lies in the direction of religion rather than ethics. 
Any confusion of the New Testament ethos of love with sociological 
and ethical humanitarianism vitiates the issue raised with the projec- 
tion of a program for Christian social action. We are reminded of how 
Klausner, acclaiming Jesus as a “‘great teacher of morality,” main- 
tains “that throughout the Gospels there is not one item of ethical 
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teaching which cannot be paralleled either in the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, or in the Talmudic and Midrashic literature of the 
period, near to the time of Jesus,” * — an observation which immedi- 
ately reveals a non-comprehension of the fundamental difference 
between morality and religion from the New Testament perspective. 
Does not a similar confusion prevail in much of our Christian thinking 
on social issues of the day? 

The essence of the Christian religion is not vested in ethics but in a 
person through whom a moral creative power, individually and 
socially, becomes operative in the life and actions of man and func- 
tions in terms of social demands. We find no formal ethics in the New 
Testament. The Evangel is not a social message — although we 
hasten immediately to add that it functions in terms of social de- 
mands. The objective dynamic is not taken from history or measured 
by history but is vested in God’s moral, creative power. If we take our 
cue from the maladjustments of the contemporary world, it is but a 
step to evolve a strategy of procedure whereby a specific unrighteous- 
ness shall succumb to a corresponding specific righteousness and a 
specific injustice shall be overcome by a corresponding type of justice. 
Religion has then succumbed to social norms. The valid norm, 
however, is not a sociological ‘‘What must I do?” but lies in the 
faith-interrogation: ‘“‘What is God like?”’ Its dynamic is God-derived. 

This is a crucial question at a time when the empirical pressures 
of the day tend to equate cultural and secular values with those of the 
Kingdom. To identify the Christian religion with democracy, hu- 
manitarianism, philanthropy, political reform or economic recon- 
struction is to confuse two levels of reality and to miscomprehend the 
unique quality of the Christian faith in bearing witness to God’s 
sovereign grace in this pagan world. It is a too facile identification of 
the ethical and the religious when the ideals projected for the new 
social order become predicates of the Kingdom. The Christian reli- 
gion is grounded in a radically fearless faith which transcends the 
contingencies of the “here and now” and without measure or calcula- 
tion unequivocally ventures to live in the presence of God. 

We are thus constantly being challenged to distinguish between 
what is Christian and what is merely ethical, between the religious 
and the moral.” A difference must prevail, it would seem, between a 

* Klausner, J., Jesus of Nazareth, New York, 1927, p. 384. 


*° Thus Troeltsch speaks of the “polarity of religious and humane morality,” in Christian 
Thought, p. 166. 
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moral indignation which, derived from man’s sense of righteousness 
and justice, in the name of religion drives pragmatic souls to forceful 
action, and the holy wrath which vibrates from the spirit of the 
Christ and may be most dynamic, as Jesus before Pilate, in profound 
silence. 

The Christian religion is not a facile construct of justice or right- 
eousness or of behavior patterns established on the moral or ethical 
rights of man, but a supra-rational venture of faith based on the 
common calling and the common destiny of all men as sons of an 
eternal and loving God. Our moral and ethical ideals are continually 
subjected to the supra-rational imperatives of faith. Dostoevski once 
proposed the challenging test, ““Brother, there is nothing you can do 
which would cause me to cease loving you.” We are inclined to 
interpret this as a sublime utterance of faith. But how can anyone 
amidst the agonies of our day, or any day, withstand that test except 
by the grace of God which has made him a new creature? This is no 
longer ethics or morals; here lies the genius of the Christ religion. 
And the fundamental function of the Christian religion is to mediate 
this radical, regenerating and revolutionizing love of God into the 
total fabric of life without becoming entangled in the meshes of a 
secular ideology or succumbing to an ethical bootstrap-strategy which 
vainly promises the redemption of the world. 

The tension between German quietism and American activism is 
largely the product of historical factors. When history focuses life on 
particular emphases, tensions arise which do violence to the full- 
orbed unity of the Christian experience. 

However, to succumb to the pressure of the historical, to focus the 
attention in the case either of activism or quietism on the specific 
thing to be done or the specific thing not to be done (in a social 
sense), ignores the primal demand that all of life be subjected to the 
categories of Christian faith. Fundamental to both positions is the 
recognition that Christianity is based on something that God has 
done through Christ. This basic universal of the Spirit lifts us beyond 
the tensions of an “‘either-or’” alternative to the recognition of a 
transcendent imperative grounded in the grace of God. ‘For by grace 
have ye been saved through faith; and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God.”? (Ephesians 2:8.) Whether we labor much or suffer 
much, faith is the integrating factor of the Christian life. 


WILL GOD GIVE US ANOTHER 
FIFTY YEARS? 


The Presbyterian-Episcopalian Negotiation for Union 
By ANGUS DUN 


N JUNE, 1942, official commissions of the Protestant Episcopal 
] Church and of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. agreed to 
submit to the dioceses and presbyteries of their respective 
Churches for study and report a document entitled Basic Principles. 
These proposals, sketching in bare outline a basis for the union of the 
two bodies, have been worked out as a result of actions taken by their 
highest legislative assemblies. In 1937 the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, ‘‘acting with full realization of the significance of 
its proposal,’ invited the Presbyterian Church to join with it in a 
declaration of ‘“‘their purpose to achieve organic union.” And the 
next meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
formally accepted and joined in that declaration. Since then the ap- 
pointed commissions have been working at the task assigned to them, 
namely ‘“‘the framing of plans whereby this end may be achieved.” 
They first submitted for consideration a proposal for limited action 
known as the Concordat, which was in substance a plan for the mutual 
commissioning of ministers in the two Churches in special cases. This 
was followed by a plan for Joint Ordination and that in turn by the 
more fundamental proposals now under consideration. 

The purpose of this article is to consider these latest proposals with 
special reference to the discussions out of which they have come. I do 
not mean by this the discussions between the two commissions im- 
mediately involved but the wider discussions during the past fifty 
years, which are a matter of public record. Apart from that broader 
background these proposals might appear to be more isolated and 
more hastily conceived than they are in fact. It must be clearly under- 
stood that this interpretation is simply that of an individual Epis- 
copalian. And inevitably the treatment will be weighted on the 
Episcopalian side. 

The proposals have naturally been most directly shaped by discus- 
sions between Episcopalians and Presbyterians. Apart from the 
168 
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recent conversations which produced the Basic Principles, there have 
been two series of conferences in this class. The first of these is re- 
corded in the active correspondence between Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian commissions carried on from 1886 to 1895. The second 
is found in the report of the conferences between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland in 1932-4. Almost as important for 
understanding the proposals are the many pronouncements on the 
subject of church unity which have been made by the Episcopal 
Church, the Church of England and the Lambeth Conferences of 
Anglican bishops; the statements resulting from the conferences 
between the Church of England and the Free Churches, which have 
been continued with some intermissions from 1920 to 1940; the pro- 
posals for union in South India; and the thinking directed and re- 
corded by the Faith and Order movement. 


I 


It is fair to say that in the period we are reviewing the initiative 
has been taken pretty consistently by the Episcopal Church or, more 
widely, by the Anglican communion. We began talking publicly and 
officially about unity as far back as 1856. In 1886 we invited various 
non-episcopal Churches to talk with us, and the Presbyterians talked 
with us for nine years. The Lambeth Conferences, meeting about 
every ten years since 1867, have had as a chief and very vocal concern 
unity within and beyond the limits of the Anglican communion. In 
1910 we initiated the Faith and Order movement. The justly famous 
and influential ‘“‘Appeal to All Christian People” was issued by the 
Bishops from Lambeth in 1920. 

In 1928 we asked the Presbyterians to renew conversations with us, 
and in 1937 presented to them the solemn invitation already referred 
to. One may take satisfaction in all of this and “point with pride,” 
but it involves heavy responsibilities. The cause of unity must finally 
reach the stage of a bill of particulars. Hopes often aroused and then 
disappointed readily breed cynicism. 

The Episcopal Church as the proposer has consistently presented 
the goal as “organic unity.” That phrase was already used in 1886. 
It has meant a visible, corporate union of Christians in what would 
be recognizably one body. At the same time there has been a growing 
recognition that the one body must include within itself more variety 
than is found within any single separated Church. The Bishops in 
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1886 disclaimed any intention to “absorb other communions.” A 
Lambeth committee in 1908, speaking of the Presbyterian tradition, 
looked forward to the time when “‘the two streams of Christian life 
would mingle in one Church, strengthened by the benefits which each 
of these contributary streams would be able to bring to the other.” 
The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 spoke of “great non-episcopal com- 
munions standing for rich elements of truth, liberty and life which 
might otherwise have been obscured or neglected.” Lambeth 1930 
hoped that the success of the South India scheme would “lead to the 
emergence of a part of the Body of Christ which will possess a new 
combination of the riches that are His.’’ The joint committee of re- 
sponsible and representative Anglicans and Free Churchmen which 
drafted the Outline of a Reunion Scheme in 1938 declared, “‘Our ideal 
of reunion is one of unity with variety.” “It would conserve and 
make more widely available the spiritual treasure at present cher- 
ished in separation.” ‘“‘Varieties would be varieties within the life of 
one body.” 

Back in 1886 the Presbyterian commission was more disposed to 
aim for ‘‘a vital unity of faith and spirit’? than for ‘‘a formal union 
of organization.”’ It seems that the discussions which have gone on 
in the intervening years have enlarged the Episcopalians’ apprecia- 
tion of the distinctive treasures borne in other traditions and, at the 
same time, have strengthened the Presbyterians’ conviction of the need 
for some firm uniting structures in the unity we seek. 

In any case the proposals now before us clearly embody the ideal 
of “variety in the life of one body.” It is said in the Basic Principles 
that “the type of unity envisaged . . . allows for much diversity of 
organization and worship.” ‘Common church councils, intercom- 
munion and the ministry would become again, as in the early Church, 
centers of unity.” “But the traditions or types would be associated in 
the United Church and enrich each other.” “No attempt .. . 
would be made to abolish diversity in worship or local organization 
until greater uniformity developed naturally from fellowship in the 
United Church.” 

The Episcopal Church, again as the proposer, long ago offered as a 
platform for reunion what is known as the Quadrilateral. It was first 
formulated by an early leader of the unity cause in the Episcopal 
Church, Dr. William Reed Huntington. That was in 1870. The 
House of Bishops took it over in 1886 with some verbal changes, and 
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the Lambeth Conference of 1888 set it forth as “a basis on which 
approach may be made to Home Reunion.” In its Lambeth form it 
read: 


A. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as “containing all 
things necessary to salvation” and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

B. The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol; and the Nicene Creed, as the 
sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

C. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself — Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord — ministered with the unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution, and 
of the elements ordained by Him. 

D. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the Unity of 
His Church. 


(Me 


In the discussion of 1886 to 1895 the Presbyterian commission 
found no real difficulties with the first three of these items. That was 
because the Scriptures and the ancient Catholic creeds and the two 
great Sacraments of the Gospel are not peculiarly Episcopalian pos- 
sessions. ‘The Presbyterians found them firmly established in their 
own tradition. This was definitely recognized by a committee of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1908: ‘““They (the Presbyterians) have in 
many ways a special affinity with our own communion.” “‘Wherever 
they have held closely to their traditions and professed standards 
. . . they satisfy the first three of the four conditions of an approach 
to reunion laid down by the Lambeth Conference of 1888.” The 
Anglicans and non-episcopalians who labored for years on the South 
India Scheme took a condensed form of the Quadrilateral as their 
starting point back in 1919. When committees of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the Church of Scotland reported their agreements in 1934 
they were at one in their ‘“‘acceptance of the Scriptures... as... 
the supreme standard of faith and morals,” and in their reverent 
acknowledgement of ‘‘the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as classical 
declarations of that faith and doctrine, which have served to unite 
the Church Universal on a common basis of Scriptural truth and 
fact,” and in “acknowledging that the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are divinely instituted as effectual signs and seals 
of the saving grace of God, etc.” The present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was chairman of the Anglican committee joining in this report. 
The committees which formulated these agreements, and any com- 
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mittees working now, could easily go on to list disagreements; but 
it is common knowledge that the disagreements run through the 
Anglican communion and the Presbyterian communion and do not 
form a tidy line of cleavage between them. 

Again, it is these basic agreements clarified and underscored in 
discussions covering many years, which are embodied in the Basic 
Principles. “The Bible shall be the rule of faith and life; the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds the statement of the Church’s faith.” ““The two 
Sacraments instituted by Christ, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
shall be observed in the United Church. Baptism shall always be by 
water and in the Triune Name. In the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, Bread and Wine shall be used, and the service shall contain 
at least”? certain major items found in the main tradition of Christian 
usage. 


III 


Needless to say, the fourth item of the Quadrilateral, episcopacy, 
has caused far greater difficulties from the first. The Presbyterian- 
Episcopalian conferences of 1886 to 1895 broke down, with episco- 
pacy on one side and ‘‘mutual recognition and reciprocity” on the 
other as the sticking points. There are some of us who think that in the 
years since then some real progress has been made in the form in 
which episcopacy is presented. Certainly there has been substantial 
progress in the crucial matter of ‘‘recognition.”’ 

A careful review of the discussions which have gone on during the 
past fifty years seems to show that the Presbyterians have not been 
fixedly opposed to bishops, but rather to the unchecked prelacy 
against which they had reacted so vigorously, and to the implications 
often linked with episcopacy that the non-episcopal communions are 
not churches at all and their ministries not real ministries. They have 
steadily sought an assurance that in any adoption of episcopacy the 
dignity of the presbyterate and the rights of the laity would be main- 
tained. Equally they have insisted that a recognition of their status 
as a Church must be a precondition of any union. 

Back in 1893 the Episcopal commission sought to meet the first of 
these conditions by explaining what they meant by the “local adapta- 
tion” of the historic episcopate. They stressed the constitutional con- 
trols regulating the exercise of the bishop’s office and the important 
place given to presbyters and the laity in the government of the Epis- 
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copal Church. The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 made an interesting and 
significant change in the form of the fourth item of the Quadrilateral. 
Instead of speaking of the “historic episcopate” they spoke of “a 
ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing 
not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of 
Christ and the authority of the whole body.” As they quickly went on 
to say, they plainly viewed the episcopate, ‘exercised in a representa- 
tive and constitutional manner,” as the “best instrument for main- 
taining the unity and continuity of the Church” and for providing a 
ministry possessing “the commission of Christ and the authority of 
the whole body.”’ The important point is that instead of laying down 
the episcopate as a flat necessity on the basis of a traditionalist- 
authoritarian position, they offered it as an instrument fashioned 
within the life of the Spirit-guided community to guard its continuity 
across the years and its unity across distance and human differences. 
Evidently this moderate way of recommending episcopacy made 
ground with non-episcopalians, for the joint conference of the Church 
of England and Free Churches in 1922 agreed that “in view of the 
fact that the Episcopate was from early times and for many centuries 
accepted, and by the greater part of Christendom is still accepted as 
the means whereby the authority of the whole body is given, we agree 
that it ought to be accepted as such for the United Church of the 
future.” This acceptance of episcopacy on the Free Church side was 
balanced by the readiness of the Anglicans in the conference to 
recognize the rightful place of the presbyterate and the people. “In 
view of the place which the council of Presbyters and the Congrega- 
tion of the faithful had in the constitution of the early Church, and the 
preservation of these elements of presbyteral and congregational order 
in large sections of Christendom, we agree that they should be main- 
tained with a representative and constitutional Episcopate as per- 
manent elements in the order and life of the United Church.”’ And 
the official commission of the Church of England which prepared the 
report, Doctrine in the Church of England (1938) stated: “It is significant 
that in the Anglican Ordinals, as in the general practice of the West- 
ern Church, which is itself based on very early usage, presbyters are 
associated with the Bishop in the laying on of hands at the ordination 
of presbyters.”’ 

These are some of the discussions and pronouncements which have 
prepared the way for the proposal in the Basic Principles for “the adop- 
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tion of the historic episcopate in a constitutional form” and for the 
merging of the episcopal and presbyterian traditions in the govern- 
ment and the ordinations of the united Church. 


IV 


The matter of “recognition” has been one more deeply charged 
with feeling. It is well known that Episcopalians, while united in their 
attachment to the institution of episcopacy, are not agreed among 
themselves in their theories of that office nor in their views of its 
significance for the Church. The acknowledgment of these internal 
differences is not confined to individual Episcopalians. The report of 
the committee appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York to consider the Findings of the Lausanne Conference stated 
frankly: 


There exist at present among members of the Anglican Church two theories of 
the episcopate: one which regards it as of the esse (i.e. being) of the Church, another 
which regards it as at the most only of the bene esse (well-being). The Anglican 
Ordinal, we observe, confines itself to the general statement as to the primitive 
character of the three orders and the conditions requisite for the exercise of the 
ministerial function in the Church of England. 


The problem resulting from these internal disagreements is ob- 
vious. It means that some Anglicans have not been ready to recog- 
nize non-episcopal bodies as truly of the Church. Under the circum- 
stances it is quite understandable that Presbyterians have wished for 
clear assurances that in any acceptance of episcopacy for the future 
they would not be put in the position of having repudiated the 
authentic Church life of their fathers. It has not been enough to be 
told from the Anglican side that all baptized Christians share mem- 
bership with them in the universal Church of Christ. That can carry 
the suggestion that Presbyterians are individually members of the 
Lord’s army who have been carrying on an effective guerrilla warfare 
and now should return under the direction of the Lord’s own com- 
missioned officers without having to take again their oath of alle- 
giance. ‘The conversations in the last century broke down in large 
measure because the Presbyterians did not secure satisfying accept- 
ance from us of what they called “the doctrine of mutual recognition.” 
In 1921 the Committee of the Federal Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches declared as its unanimous opinion: 
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Without the cordial and practical recognition of one another’s church standing, 
proposals for union can not be carried out, and indeed, can hardly with propriety 
be suggested. What our churches will desire, therefore, to know is this — whether 
Anglicanism is prepared to recognize non-episcopal communions (or any of them) 
as corporate parts of the Church of Christ and their ministers as ministers of 
Christ’s Word and Sacraments. 


Faced squarely with this issue, Anglicanism has been increas- 
ingly specific in giving such recognition. Back in 1886 the Episcopal 
commission made the modest statement that “no one could fail 
to recognize the workings of the Holy Spirit within the Presbyterian 
Church.” The Lambeth Appeal of 1920 declared that we do not 
‘call in question the spiritual reality of the ministries of those com- 
munions which do not possess the Episcopate and thankfully ac- 
knowledge that these ministries have been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as effective means of grace.” Distinctly 
more definite are the statements which have been made from the 
Anglican side since that time. In the conference of Anglicans and 
English Free Churchmen in 1922 it was agreed that “‘As there is but 
one Christ, and one life in Him, so there is and can be but 
one Church.” ‘This one Church consists of all those who have been 
or are being redeemed by and in Christ, whether in this world or in 
the world beyond our sight, but it has its expression in this world in 
a visible form.” ‘“The marks which ought to characterize the Church 
visible on earth are possessed by these existing separate Churches and 
societies of Christian people in very varying degrees of completeness 
and defect.” This is plainly an attempt to give real recognition to the 
participation of the many churches in the being of the one Church 
without denying that they differ in the measure that they possess all 
the marks or instrumentalities which should belong to the one Church. 
In 1923 the Church of England representatives in these conferences 
said: 


The ministries which imply a sincere intention to preach Christ’s Word and 
administer the Sacraments as Christ has ordained, and to which authority so to do 
has been solemnly given by the Church concerned, are real ministries of Christ’s 
Word and Sacraments in the universal Church. Yet ministries, even when so re- 
garded, may be in varying degrees irregular and defective. 


Two years later this same committee elaborated on the last point 
by stressing the importance which they attached to “due authority” 
and their conviction that episcopal ordination had historically pro- 
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vided a guard to the principle of “due authority” in the exercise of 
the ministry, to which they felt called to be faithful. Still another ex- 
pression of “recognition” is to be found in the report of the official 
conferences between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, where the Joint Statement of Agreements includes the 
sentence: “They are alike Reformed Branches of the Catholic Church.” 

This principal of genuine mutual recognition certainly underlies 
the present proposals for uniting the Episcopal and the Presbyterian 
Churches. It is plainly implicit in the joint declaration on which the 
negotiations are based. ““The two Churches, etc. . . . hereby formally 
declare their purpose to achieve organic union between their respec- 
tive Churches.” We Episcopalians did not invite the members of the 
Presbyterian Church to give up their present allegiance and become 
Episcopalians. We invited that Church to study with us ways by 
which these two corporate bodies might become one. We addressed 
them as a Church and they accepted our invitation in good faith. 
As I understand it, this invitation did not imply that we Episcopalians 
thought that we had nothing distinctive and of high value to bring to 
the union. With all our own differences we do believe that the in- 
stitution of episcopacy as it has been shaped in history is a God-given 
instrument not only of practical administrative value but of high 
sacramental significance. The episcopal office is for us an effectual 
sign and seal of the continuity of the ministry through the centuries 
and of the Church’s universality. Nor do I think that the acceptance 
of this invitation implied that in the Presbyterian view the Episcopal 
Church might not be strengthened and enriched by elements in their 
tradition which they could bring to the union. They can assuredly 
strengthen us in the truth that the Church stands always under the 
primal Word or self-disclosure of God that is embodied in the Bible. 
And they can greatly supplement us in the recognition of the sacred 
responsibilities of the laity. It is as certain as anything can be that all 
approaches of the Episcopal Church to any non-episcopal com- 
munion are fruitless if they do not carry with them a recognition that 
the other Church is a body living in communion with God the 
Father, through the Lord Jesus Christ, in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit; that among them the Gospel is truly preached and the sacra- 
ments of the Gospel genuinely maintained. Within that basic recogni- 
cae poets is room for the acknowledgment of important differences 
of gifts. 
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V 


The Basic Principles propose that along with the adoption of “the 
historic episcopate in a constitutional form” there shall go the adop- 
tion of the “ruling eldership.” This is an institution which has taken 
shape within the history of Presbyterianism. 


Ruling Elders shall be communicants of faith, wisdom and character, chosen by 
the membership of a local church, to share with the pastor in the oversight and 
leadership of the congregation; and to serve with the minister in the superior coun- 
cils of the Church when elected thereto. They shall take vows of loyalty to the 
doctrine and government of the Church and shall be set apart by prayer and the 
laying on of hands by the presbyter. 


The only previous instance which I have noted of provision for the 
eldership in a unity proposal, is found in the Outline of A Reunion 
Scheme. It is plainly in line with the principle that the union to be 
sought should recognizably embody valued features of the two tradi- 
tions involved. 

There are two other items in the Basic Principles on which some 
comment might be made. One is the proposal that “Confirmation 
shall be recognized as a rite of the Church” but one to be adminis- 
tered “‘by a Bishop or by a duly authorized Presbyter.” The other is 
the suggestion, quite undeveloped, for ‘“‘the merging of the licentiate 
as it exists in the Presbyterian Church . . . and the diaconate as it 
exists in the Episcopal Church. . . .” 

Throughout their history the Churches of the Anglican communion 
have adhered to the practice of episcopal confirmation and that fact 
alone gives this practice a strong momentum in Anglican sentiment. 
In spite of this it is interesting that the Lambeth committee on reunion 


_ of 1920 recommended the establishment of intercommunion with the 


Church of Sweden, which does not adhere to episcopal confirmation, 
and that subsequently Anglican bishops took part in the consecration 
of Swedish bishops and vice versa. Furthermore the 1930 Lambeth 
committee reporting on the South India Scheme stated: 


We assent to the provision that the acceptance of Confirmation should not be 
insisted upon as a prerequisite term of union; but we most earnestly commend the 
use of it, both because of its association from the time of the Apostles with the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, and also because of the benefit which it has bestowed on in- 
dividual members of the Church and the enrichment which it brings to the pastoral 


ministry of the Bishop. 
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These bits of evidence would seem to indicate that a considerable 
opinion within Anglicanism might be ready to accept the proposals 
of the Basic Principles regarding Confirmation, especially since they 
come much closer to Anglican usage than the South India Scheme 
and can claim considerable precedents. I might add as a personal 
comment, in the way of a comfort to Episcopalians and a warning to 
Presbyterians, that I suspect that in a Church where episcopal and 
presbyterian confirmation were being practiced side by side con- 
firmation by a bishop would tend to prevail. People would like to be 
confirmed by the “head man.” 

The proposal for the merging of the licentiate and the diaconate is 
so undeveloped that the form it would take can not be anticipated. In 
the Presbyterian system probationers or licentiates are men who, 
having met certain educational tests and satisfied a presbytery as to 
their piety and general qualifications, are licensed to conduct public 
worship and preach the Gospel. ‘They are not permitted to administer 
the sacraments. They closely parallel deacons in the Episcopal Church 
in that their licentiate is a preparatory stage in their progress to the 
full ministry and in that they are permitted to exercise the ministry 
of the Word but not that of the Sacraments. But they are not ordained 
and therefore do not constitute a distinct “‘order” of ministers. In the 
South India Scheme and the Outline of a Reunion Scheme the provision was 
made that ‘“‘persons who have been selected as candidates for the 
presbyterate shall, after undergoing the necessary theological course, 
receive ordination to the diaconate.” It seems likely that a provision 
of this sort would be acceptable to both Churches if they had reached 
the point of agreement on the more fundamental matters. 


VI 


This concludes the consideration of the Basic Principles and their 
background. Attached to them is a briefer document, Suggested Co- 
operative Arrangements During Negotiations for Organic Union. It might 
more accurately have been called “Suggested Interim Arrangements 
During The Period In Which Union Is Being Achieved.” As is indi- 
cated in the Prefatory Statement from the commissions, these sup- 
plementary suggestions are meant to provide for a regularizing of the 
status of the existing ministers of the two Churches. They would not 
apply to anyone ordained in the United Church after the Basic 
Principles had been ratified and put into effect. 


Soe tp 
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There is a considerable background for what is here called a pro- 
posal for provisional “supplemental ordination.” The Lambeth Ap- 
peal of 1920 suggested with reference to approaches to non-episcopal 
communions that the “Bishops and clergy of our Communion would 
willingly accept . . . a form of commission or recognition which 
would commend our ministry to their congregations as having its 
place in the one family life’ and hoped that the same motive would 
lead ministers who have not received it to accept “‘a commission 
through episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a ministry 
throughout the whole fellowship.” This was interpreted as involving 
no repudiation of one’s past ministry, but as “seeking additional 
recognition of a new call to wider service in a reunited Church.” 

The representatives of the Free Churches, in commenting on this, 
stressed the point that “any mutual authorization was to be ‘not 
re-ordination’.”” And they went on to state that they felt there to bea 
confusion here between ordination, or the giving of a permanent 
commission, and licensing or the assignment of an ordained man to a 
given jurisdiction. In 1923 the Anglican representatives in these 
conferences reiterated their desire that in the ordinations of the future 
the elements of Presbyteral and Congregational Order ‘‘should in 
some real way be represented so that both our traditions and those of 
the Free Churches should contribute to the fullness of the future 
ministry of a United Church.” And they also stated that “‘when cir- 
cumstances arise which have no exact precedent a true principle of 
‘economy’ entitles the Church to meet them with new methods.” 

The Free Churchmen replied again that they did not think ordina- 
tion the proper way in which to deal with what the Anglicans con- 
sidered an “‘irregularity”’ or “defect” in ministries which they had 
agreed to call “real ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in 
the Universal Church.” In 1925 the Anglican spokesmen again took 
up the question whether there might be ‘‘any way by which such a 
commission through Episcopal ordination could be given, and by 
which at the same time, the understanding that no repudiation of 
past ministries was involved could be made plain.” They offered two 
suggestions. One was for “‘a solemn authorization” expressed in the 
form used in ordination but prefaced by explanatory words. They 
admitted that there would be some possible ambiguity in the meaning 
of this act, whether it conferred “an authority of order or only of 
jurisdiction.” As a second alternative they suggested “ordination 
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sub conditione,” that is, ordination prefaced by the words, “If thou art 
not already ordained.” As might have been expected that second 
suggestion met with no enthusiasm from the Free Church side. They, 
in turn, said, “We feel the solution might be sought along lines which 
(a) confer an extended commission mutually . . . , and (b) indicate 
unambiguously an extended commission and not an ordination.” It 
is interesting to note that while these conversations were taking place 
in England the Report of the Episcopal Commission in this country 
dealing with the so-called Congregational Concordat used the phrase 
“supplemental ordination.” 

The most adequate presentation of the thought underlying any 
proposal for “supplemental ordination” is found in Canon Quick’s 
book, The Christian Sacraments (1927). There he developed the thesis 
that in ordination ‘‘a certain solemn authorization to act in the 
Church’s behalf is to be conferred.” “If then the body is divided, it 
follows that since the whole body no longer concurs in and takes 
responsibility for the appointment of any of its officers, all officers 
lack fullness of authority.”’ ‘“The impasse (into which the discussions 
have come) results from the assumption that, if a man has been really 
ordained at all, he must have been ordained completely.” “What 
then is required, if two or more divided fragments of the Church 
desire to come together again in union? Surely one condition must 
be . . . that each should further validate and authorize the other’s 
official ministry, as much as it lies in its power to do so.” 

This line of thought has been persuasive for a good many Episco- 
palians and has unquestionably influenced these interim proposals. 
If I may interpose my own interpretation of the matter, I believe 
that the distinction between ordination and the giving of jurisdiction 
is a Clear one but that more is involved here than the latter. Plainly it 
is one thing to be commissioned a “colonel” in the army and another 
to be assigned to the command of a particular regiment. One would 
not necessarily need a new commission to be given a more extended 
command. But if a nation and its government broke into two parts 
and each part had a long history of independent authority we would 
have a situation more like that which we face in the Church. Each 
part has long claimed to be the true or at least a true continuer of the 
national life. Should two such political communities seek to reunite, 
then the problem of validating the commissions of the officers in their 
respective armies might well arise. 
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As I interpret ordination there are at least three distinguishable 
elements in it which are present in different measures in the meaning 
it has within various traditions. It includes a recognition of spiritual 
gifts already given or to be given directly by God, and a license to 
exercise those gifts in the Church concerned. But it also includes 
authority to act in the name of and with the authority of the Church, 
not simply of the contemporary Church but of the continuing Church. 
And beyond that it confers on a man what I can only call a sacramen- 
tal character. He is not only a “licensed practitioner’ and a com- 
missioned officer. He is, not in his personal character but by reason of 
his office, a symbol, an effectual symbol of the Church and of God 
acting through the Church. An ordained man becomes an organ of 
the living community which ordains him, and through him that 
community acts and communicates its life. If I were to receive a 
“supplemental ordination” from the Presbyterian Church I would 
not lose or repudiate the status I already possess as a commissioned 
officer and organ of the Anglican part of the divided Church; I 
would become a responsible representative as well of that community 
of life which God has used and blessed, Presbyterianism. 

There is, of course, another way in which this problem of the 
existing ministries of the two Churches might be dealt with. The 
South India Scheme proposes that the existing ministries of the 
Churches concerned should be formally accepted in the act of uniting 
as the initial ministry of the United Church. Then the scruples of 
those who are deeply concerned lest they be asked to accept the 
ministrations of one not episcopally ordained are safeguarded by a 
pledge that in the period of some thirty years before the rule of episco- 
pal ordination has taken full effect no congregation will be asked to 
accept a ministry to which they conscientiously object. Further dis- 
cussion may lead to the conclusion that some such procedure as that 
would be more acceptable, but it is not the proposal now before us. 


VII 


A final word should be said as to the status of these proposals. In 
their present form they have been submitted to the presbyteries and 
the dioceses of the two Churches for study and report. ‘They have not 
yet been submitted by the commissions concerned to the General 
Convention or to the General Assembly with a recommendation for 
adoption. It is not my task here to attempt to prophesy whether they 
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will be so submitted and with what modifications, or to anticipate 
what their fate will be. 

When one examines these proposals in the light of all the discus- 
sions lying back of them it seems that they represent the way to which 
we have been led. Two things are as certain as anything in this world 
can be. The first is that the Episcopal Church is not prepared to give 
up bishops and episcopal ordination. It is equally certain that the 
Presbyterian Church will not consider any proposals which imply 
that their present ordained ministers are not true ministers of the 
Word and Sacraments within their own sphere. To do so would be 
to them a repudiation of the sanctity and reality of the life of faith 
and communion and fellowship which they and their forefathers have 
entered into under these ministrations. Of course there are many, 
many bishops, priests and devout lay people in the Episcopal Church 
who have no shadow of doubt on that score. It would never occur to 
us to question the status of Presbyterianism as a part of the Catholic 
Church. But there are also many in our household who are of another 
mind. 

I can not close this paper without the confession that it is very hard 
to be patient with all these deliberations and adjustments. They must 
be carried through because it is only in that way that orderly and 
constitutional relations can be carried forward in societies of men. 
But one wonders how long the God of history, who can be terrible in 
his Providence, will be patient with us? Must he shake the life of our 
Churches to their very foundations until we learn to be more daring 
and more urgent in our responsiveness to his will? 
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EVANGELISM IN OUR DAY 
By HUGH THOMSON KERR 


HE Madras Conference of the International Missionary 

Council, now moving into its fifth year in history, put the 

duty of evangelism squarely up to the Christian Church. 
“The Church,” says its Report (pp. 28-29), ‘‘must either make its 
impact upon the secular world of today and win it for Christ, or the 
secular world will increasingly encroach upon the spiritual life of the 
Church, blunting its witness and dimming its vision.”’ There is in this 
summons a note of urgency and insistence. ‘‘We live in perilous days 
and the Church cannot stand still; it dare not retreat, yet advance is 
only possible as the whole Church unites in a new Fellowship of the 
Spirit to evangelize the world.” The case of evangelism could not be 
stated better. The issue is indeed urgent and insistent and these are 
indeed perilous days. 


I 


This statement sets forth three important truths. It asserts first of all 
that the Church can be secure only as it is advancing. ““The enemy,” 
said a great military strategist, “that stays in its entrenchments is 
beaten.” So is the Church. In a sense the Church should never be se- 
cure. It must be always moving. It dare not retreat. It dare not even 
mark time. Not to go forward is to regress. 

This may not involve constant steady progress at once on all the 
spiritual fronts of the Church’s enterprise. We do not move forward in 
a straight line. There is in all of life, in business, in the arts and the 
sciences, as well as in religion, what may be called a rhythmic move- 
ment. A discerning writer, James Burns, has said: 


Each epoch has its own characteristic; it is marked by an outburst in some par- 
ticular direction — in poetry, or in art, in material progress, in intellectual inter- 
ests, in scientific discovery, or in some other realm of human activity — but each 
outburst is in the nature of a revival. There is a quickening of life in one particular 
sphere, a gathering up of its energies, a leap per and then, when its strength is 
spent, a “melancholy, long, withdrawing roar.” Even commerce, we perceive, is 
not exempt from this law. Trade depressions are succeeded by trade revivals, and 
in the world’s markets there are constant fluctuations, and a ceaseless ebb and 
flow. . . . (Revivals, Their Laws and Leaders, p. 4.) 
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Spiritual life, like the tide, rises and falls. The Old Testament is the 
record of religious awakenings and of recurring indifference. ‘The era 
of Moses and that of Abraham saw the tide come far in. There was a 
period of religious revival under Elijah and Elisha followed by an era 
of unconcern. The great prophetic epoch in Hebrew history was the 
revival of true religion, wedded to the highest patriotism. It is so also 
in the New Testament. The spiritual tide was moving in upon the 
people in the coming of John the Baptist. The book of the Acts is the 
story of revival beginning at Pentecost and moving through the world 
until it reached Rome. The life of the Spirit is never still. 

The passionate zeal of the apostolic church was followed by a pe- 
riod of deadness. The Apostolic Fathers are not like the Evangelists. 
We travel through the drear waste of the Fathers until we come to a 
fresh outburst of inspiration under the leadership of Basil and the two 
Gregories and the great Chrysostom. Following Chrysostom, Anselm 
and Augustine, we again lose the awakening note of the Gospel until 
after the centuries have passed we meet with Bernard and Francis 
of Assisi, with Eckhart and Tauler, with John Huss and Savonarola, 
when the revival movement is at high tide. ‘Then after another period 
of regression we experience the new world of the Reformation, when 
the voices of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and Knox sound through the 
land. The Reformation was a baptism of the Spirit, a new birth, a 
revival of the quickening grace of God restoring the joy of religion 
and relating ethics to life. The Reformation in time wore itself out 
and gave place to the deadening influence of deism when religion 
became merely a form and the Church lost its sense of mission. It was 
the evangelism of Wesley that saved England and brought in the new 
day of spiritual freedom in which we now live. Looked at within the 
limits of this year of this decade it may be that the spiritual tide seems 
to ebb, yet a longer perspective discloses that the tide has come in full 
and strong. 

The Madras statement, moreover, expresses a fear which history 
confirms. It says the Church “‘dare not retreat.” But the Church has 
retreated. ‘There are those who feel that it is in retreat today. We 
have an instinctive conviction that the Christian Church cannot suf- 
fer defeat. It may be driven into the catacombs or into the concen- 
tration camp but it will survive. Nevertheless, what is true of the 
Church is not necessarily true of the churches. The churches have 
often been defeated and driven from the field. The Church lost out in 
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the land of its birth and the reason cannot be ascribed to lack of evan- 
gelistic zeal on the part of the early church. The Church retreated in 
_ North Africa, after the breakup of the Roman Empire. When Augus- 
tine died there were five hundred dioceses and twenty years after his 
death less than a score, —so quickly did the barbarians overrun 
civilization leaving the churches in ruin. Later when Europe and 
Asia and Africa were invaded by a militant Mohammedanism, lands 
once Christian surrendered to Islam, and great churches were con- 
verted into mosques. In our own day vast areas have been closed to 
the Gospel. The persecutions of the early church have been outdone 
in Russia, and Germany has not only restricted the Christian faith 
but has reverted to pagan rites and ancient cults. 

It would quicken our interest in evangelism if we could be shaken 
out of our smug complacency and made to face the possibility of 
defeat. Writing towards the close of his useful and discerning Chris- 
tian life, John Buchan said: “Today the Faith is being attacked, and 
the attack is succeeding. Thirty years ago Europe was nominally a 
Christian continent. It is no longer so. In Europe, as in the era be- 
fore Constantine, Christianity is in a minority.” (Pilgrim's Way, 
p. 297.) Fear may once again nerve the Church to militant evan- 
gelism. 

Furthermore, the Tambaram Deliverance speaks in terms of the 
whole Church: ‘“‘Advance is only possible as the whole Church unites 
in a new Fellowship of the Spirit to evangelize the world.” The 
evangelism of today must not be provincial, spasmodic, sectarian or 
even nationalistic. It must be a movement on behalf of ecumenical 
Christianity and must be the expression of the whole church in action. 
Such a church is necessarily evangelistic. ‘The entire program is evan- 
gelistic. The preaching is the proclamation of the evangel. ‘The music 
is the expression of the evangel. The training of childhood and youth 
is education in order to evangelize. The social life of the Church is 
evangelism finding its life in fellowship. The administration is to make 
effective the evangelistic mission of the Church. This means, of 
course, that in the home church, as on the mission field, every activity 
— preaching, teaching, healing, instructing in arts and crafts — is a 
method of evangelism and an avenue of commending the gospel. ‘The 
Christian Church has no other mission for, in the interpretation of 
Calvin, when it ceases to be the medium of the evangel it ceases to 


be a Christian Church. 
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II 


In America the word evangelism has been used in a more restricted 
sense. It often describes a method of presenting the Gospel to men, 
usually to men outside the Christian Church. It connates something 
of spiritual fervor and emotional response. We are apt to think of 
massed audiences and a massed choir where decision is dramatized 
and enthusiasm is stirred. Perhaps, too, we think of what is termed 
“personal work” where a Christian appeals to some non-Christian to 
give himself in full surrender to Christ. Sometimes in our missionary 
programs we separate the task of evangelism from education, from 
medical service, from industrial training. This isolation of evangelism 
is an American inheritance, and while it has value, it nevertheless ob- 
scures the better and more Christian use of the word. Evangelism has 
little to do with method. It refers to the proclamation of the Gospel 
of the grace of God, the application of this Gospel to all of life. 

This narrower use of the word is not to be wondered at, for the 
Church in America was cradled in highly distinctive expressions of 
evangelism. After the conflicts and controversies over denominational 
supremacy had resulted in a period of indifference and religious for- 
malism, when proselytism took the place of a true evangelism, the 
influence of German pietism began to make itself felt in personal 
faith and public worship. There was talk of ‘‘unconverted ministers”’ 
and congregations were disrupted by a new earnestness and zeal in 
the proclamation of the Gospel. The ministerial students and grad- 
uates connected with Tennant College, the forerunner of Princeton, 
went everywhere proclaiming a gospel intimate, simple, personal, 
transforming. ‘The older generation could not control this rising tide. 
They failed to guide it into the old institutional channels. The re- 
vival was not born of emotional excitement. It laid hold upon the 
best minds of the time. The first presidents of Princeton, Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Davies, Finley, were ardent supporters of the new 
evangelism. ‘he movement spread to New England and Jonathan 
Edwards, theologian, philosopher and preacher, was largely instru- 
mental in inaugurating what has been called the Great Awakening. 
Religion became the chief interest in life. Although accompanied by 
emotional excitement and even physical disturbances, the awakening 
was a genuine revival and issued in the transformation of personal 
and social life. The Awakening made ready the way for the coming 
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of George Whitefield, who at the age of twenty-six began his amazing 
evangelistic ministry. His preaching — according to a contemporary 
quoted by Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America — was “like one of the 
old aposels, and many thousands flocking after him to hear ye gospel 
and great numbers were converted to Christ.” His free and extempo- 
raneous style was more to the taste of his hearers than that of Ed- 
wards, who followed a closely written manuscript. It has been said 
that the revival under Whitefield gave America “its first taste of the 
theatre under the flag of salvation.” These evangelistic movements 
spread to the South and as far west as Kentucky, following a similar 
pattern and setting the stamp of both message and method upon the 
evangelistic movements under Finney and Moody, and the modern 
American evangelists, who consciously imitated and perhaps pro- 
fessionalized them. 

These revival movements exhibit certain common and very definite 
characteristics. They came suddenly and without announcement. 
‘They were not “‘worked up” and were preceded by no technical 
arrangements. There was no conscious use of psychology. They ful- 
filled the simple and yet mysterious words of Jesus: ““The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit”’ (John 3:8). It is well to recognize this. It is this 
wind of God that can blow the smoldering embers of our feeble faith 
into fire. We will never get on with the task of evangelism until we 
become skeptical of the materialistic conceptions which close the 
doors of the spiritual world upon us. It is always the breath of God 
that awakens the dry bones and clothes them with life and immor- 
tality. But before the breath of the Spirit blows upon us, there is a 
consciousness of human helplessness. Before the dawn there is always 
a period of spiritual darkness. It belongs to what has been called the 
rhythm of the spiritual life. Luther stated that a revival spent itself 
after thirty years. Isaac Taylor said fifty. It is after a period of indif- 
ference, often of unbelief, that the springtime of the soul is ushered in. 

Another thing is evident. Every revival has its voice. A voice is 
heard crying in the wilderness of man’s helplessness. Suddenly the 
herald appears. It is John or Paul, St. Francis or Luther, Wesley or 
Moody. There are many who hold that there will be no new awaken- 
ing in America, or in the world, until a new voice of authority is 
heard in the land. As of old the Word of the Lord has gone forth, 
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“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?.” But as yet there is no 
one answering, “Here am I.” Has the Church neglected to train men 
for the order of evangelist? The Roman Catholic Church has been 
wise. The Order of the Paulist Fathers was founded in a time like 
ours, when the Church was aloof from real life, religion institutional- 
ized, and when there was urgent need for more modern aggressive 
modes of propaganda. The cry went forth Allons au people! — Let us 
go to the people! — and the domestic apostolate was formed which 
has carried the faith to the people. It may be that some Protestant 
domestic apostolate is in the making which will send forth prepared 
and duly appointed mission preachers to proclaim the Evangel of 
Jesus. 


III 


Can we do anything else to bring in this desired spiritual awaken- 
ing or must we only humbly watch and pray, waiting for the moving 
of the Spirit? Certainly there is something we can do. We can recog- 
nize that there is a valid distinction between evangelism and a re- 
ligious revival. A revival is God’s work. Evangelism is man’s work. 
Evangelism can prepare the way for a revival. When John came 
preaching ‘“‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord” he was an evangelist. 
What then can we as Christians and as churchmen do to prepare 
the way for his coming? 

We can do something from the point of view of psychology. We 
can call the people to attention. We can create in them a spiritual 


awareness. Jonathan Edwards said, “‘A revival of religion is nothing — 


but the result of an uncommon attention on the part of a church and 
congregation to the truths of God.” To win attention the world’s 
great evangelists have startled people and often shocked them. Wesley 
took to the fields. Francis of Assisi claimed poverty as his bride and 
established a new order of ministry. Luther broke with the Church of 
his day and claimed freedom. The Old Testament prophet put a yoke 
upon his neck. This is not a plea for sensationalism. It is a plea for 
freedom, for naturalness, perhaps for the unusual. How difficult it 
is to win the attention of a congregation long enough to challenge 
life for a decision. We fall back again upon the Leader, for it is he 
who compels attention and it is he who is given a hearing. 

We can do something from the point of view of theology. We are 
living in an age when people are tackling the fundamental problems 
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of life. It is a thinking age; a time when ideas are in conflict, and peo- 
ple are prepared to listen to doctrine honestly and humbly inter- 
preted. People want to know what Christianity really is. As Dorothy 
_ Sayers says, “‘It is startling to discover how many people there are 
who heartily dislike and despise Christianity without having the 
faintest notion of what it is. They simply cannot believe anything so 
interesting, so exciting and so dramatic can be the orthodox creed of 
the Church.” There has been altogether too much humanistic 
preaching. We have passed through an era when preaching has 
covered much too wide a field. It was once said by the Bishop of 
Cork, concerning a sermon by the Dean of Cork, that there was not 
enough Gospel in it to save the soul of a tomtit. Preaching generally 
has not merited such harsh criticism. But Gospel preaching is re- 
stricted, limited, and it moves within definite confines. Prof. C. H. 
Dodd of Cambridge has done the whole Church service in pointing 
out that the preaching, the kerygma, of the New Testament was pre- 
cise, definite and confined to a few facts. He says: 


For the early church, then, to preach, was by no means the same thing as to 
deliver moral instruction or exhortation. While the Church was concerned to hand 
on the teaching of the Lord, it was not by this that it made converts. It was by 
kerygma, says Paul, not by didache, that it pleased God to save men. . . . Much of 
our preaching in Church at the present day would not have been recognized by 
the early Christians as kerygma. It is teaching, or exhortation (paraklesis), or it is 
what they called homilia, that is, the more or less informal discussion of various 
aspects of Christian life and thought, addressed to a congregation already estab- 
lished in the faith. (The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, p. 6.) 


We do not need to accept Dr. Dodd’s distinction in its absolute 
form, but he is on the right track. The kerygma is the evangelistic 
message. Something would happen within the Church itself if preach- 
ing were concentrated upon it. The preacher is essentially a herald, a 
keryx, who may not alter or vary the message entrusted to him on 
pain of death. It is easy to preach on a variety of themes, reflecting 
what is current in the news of the world, but only a disciplined mind 
and a consecrated heart can retell the old, old story with effectiveness 
and evangelistic emphasis. But this must be done if the gospel is to 
be proclaimed. 

There is preparation to be done in the field of education. We have 
seen what can be done by nations intent upon the training of children 
and youth. Within a single generation a dangerous “new order’’ has 
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been created in the thought-world of Russia and Germany. Today in 
America we face an alarming condition, so far as Christian nurture — 
is concerned. We have a generation of religiously illiterate young 
people. They have high ideals and do much serious thinking, but 
they do not have the assurance of faith or the religious competency to 
transmit their faith to their own children. It is nearly one hundred 
years since Horace Bushnell parted with the evangelism of his day 
and pled with the Church to take seriously the task of Christian nur- 
ture. The Church has not taken the task seriously. The obligation of 
Christian training is being surrendered by the Christian home. ‘The 
Sunday School, still strongly entrenched, is somewhere between a 
success and a failure. College students confess that they received only 
a shadow of the substance of Christian truth in the Sunday School. A 
revival of religion implies that there is religion to be revived. But if 
the religion that young people have is superficial and merely idealistic 
whence can come revival? Can there be a renewing of that which 
never was? A harvest presupposes seed-sowing and in the realm of 
Christian nurture the seed-sowing has too long been neglected. If a 
forward movement could be inaugurated in every land to make the 
essential and necessary truth of Christianity known, then, and then 
alone, could we be hopeful of the coming in of a new day. 

And this educational approach to evangelism cannot be complete 
without integration into the Christian Church. We see more clearly 
than a generation ago that Christian fellowship is necessary if the 
whole man is to be saved. The day was when the American lesser 
evangelists thought they were doing God’s service by wordy cam- 
paigns against the churches and their ministers. The ministry should 
never object to just and charitable criticism, but the Church is not 
their Church, it is Christ’s Church, and apart from it there is no per- 
fected salvation. There is a right sense in which the Protestant may 
use the words extra ecclesiam nulla salus. The Westminster Confession 
of Faith holds that ‘“The visible Church . . . is the Kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out of which there is 
no ordinary possibility of salvation.’ It is through the Christian fel- 
lowship in the home, the group, the church, that the grace of God is 
mediated and maintained. The Madras Findings on the mission of 
the Church states in clear language the truth that evangelism must be 
vitally related to the Church. 
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It is the Church and the Church alone which can carry the responsibility of 
transmitting the Gospel from one generation to another, of preserving its purity, 
and of proclaiming it to all creatures. It is the Church and the Church alone which 
can witness to the reality that man belongs to God in Christ with a higher right 
_ than that of any earthly institution which may claim his supreme allegiance. . . 
We may never doubt that Christ has a will for His Church, and that His promises 
to it hold good. If we desire to live according to that will and to become worthy of 
those promises we shall accept both the joy and the pain of membership in His 
Body. (Findings and Recommendations, p. 24.) 


IV 


It was to meet this current American situation that the National 
Preaching Mission sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches was 
inaugurated. Those who carried it forward during the last half dozen 
years did so in high hope that the modern approach to evangelism 
had been discovered. It was an earnest and rewarding experience. 
It spoke for Protestant Christianity. It set itself courageously to pre- 
sent and interpret the Gospel for our modern world. It avoided no 
thorny path. It commanded the thoughtful attention of our great 
cities and it is still a force in our country. There are those who feel 
that it should be carried forward with more daring and courageous 
abandon. There is so much that is right in the Preaching Mission. It 
is right in its ministry to the clergy. If it did nothing else than inspire 
the clergy, it would be worth all it cost. Many a weary minister re- 
turned to his task refreshed and undergirded for his intellectual and 
spiritual tasks. ‘The Mission was right in the emphasis it placed upon 
the Church. The Mission grew out of the Church and ministered to 
the Church. The Mission was right in seeking to meet the needs of the 
people where they were, in industry, in labor, in school and college. 
And yet it was here that temptation lurked. In the effort to speak to 
the social condition of the age there was the constant danger of for- 
getting that only as the message was rooted in Christian doctrine did 
it have abiding validity. This danger was more real because of the 
necessity of constantly changing the personnel of the missioners. 
What has been said already regarding an order of evangelists becomes 
of high importance here. If the Preaching Mission could have the 
constant service of a thoroughly trained corps of dedicated men we 
have reason to believe that it would become our greatest agency of 


evangelism. 
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V 


It is of primary importance that the mind of the Church should be 
clarified as to the greatest obstacle to evangelism present in the minds 
of men today. In his recent book, An Invitation to Pilgrimage, Dr. John 
Baillie says that the real problem of religion today is the lack of any 
sense of need. Behind the lack of aggressive evangelism is the chilling 
atmosphere of unbelief but this unbelief would vanish if we could dis- 
cover the sense of need and speak to it. 

The failure of the sense of need is to a large extent responsible for the failure of 
the belief. It is accordingly on the failure of the sense of need that we must concen- 
trate our attention; and there is some ground for hope that if the sense of need 
could be revived in us, the ability to believe would revive in us also. (An Invitation to 
Pilgrimage, p. 80.) 

Dr. Baillie, however, does not discover for us the nature of this 
sense of need. It would be strange if no sense of need existed. Can it 
be a fact that the secular spirit born of the scientific method has dead- 
ened the age-old longings of the human heart? That cannot be basi- 
cally so. Surely we must look for the sense of need where it has always 
been found, namely, in man’s need for God. Augustine’s dictum, 
though familiar, is final: ‘“Thou awakest us to delight in Thy praise; 
for Thou madest us for Thyself, and our heart is restless, until it re- 
pose in Thee.”? Man cannot evade the restlessness but he is able to 
avoid God. The restlessness, which has never been greater, expresses 
itself in strange ways. It does not speak in conventional terms and 
we may not be able to interpret the language it speaks. Everywhere 
men cry out for what we have been accustomed to call salvation. 
They use secular language to express spiritual values. They speak of a 
new social and international order, of economic revolution, of dy- 
namic ideologies, of new faiths which inspire and empower men. It 
is what Bosanquet calls “the S.O.S. call of humanity,” voiced with 
all the emotional and religious urgency which caused men of a former 
age to cry out, ‘““What must I do to be saved?” 

Even though all that we seek in social betterment, in race equality, 
in service to the underprivileged be secured, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that man could be satisfied and his restlessness find repose. He 
would still cry out, ‘“‘What lack I yet?” It is quite true that the Chris- 
tian Church has lost ground by its indifference to the needs of men, 
their poverty, their unemployment, their struggle for the opportuni- 
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ties and comforts of life. The sense of need expresses itself today in a 
profound interest in the things of this life, in a better world, a world of 
peace, a world of security. The evangelism for today must recognize 
this fact and minister to these needs and point beyond them to the 
words of Jesus, ““Man cannot live by bread only.” Ultimately man 
needs God and, more than we know, interpreters of this fact are es- 
sential if evangelism is to move forward into a new religious awaken- 
ing. 

The question that presses for answer then is this, Can the Church, 
as at present equipped in leadership and in attitude, arouse the age’s 
consciousness of this need? Can it speak to this situation? Can it 
interpret man’s restless search for economic security in terms of God? 
Can it show men that behind the economic and the political issues 
is a moral urge which in the final analysis is the by-product of re- 
ligion? Can we have a united Church that speaks one message and 
believes itself committed to one mission? Can we have a Church 
which will transcend every society, a beloved community which is 
the promise of a redeemed world? Can we have a Church so aggre3- 
sively evangelistic that its own testimony will be its best apologetic? 
Can we have a prophetic Church, a church that speaks for God? 

The early church claimed nothing for itself. The apostolic preach- 
ers sought neither praise nor applause, took to themselves no credit, 
sought no commendation. They attributed their success not to them- 
selves. When questioned as to the secret of their power they said, 
“Why fasten ye your eyes on us as though by our own power or god- 
liness we have made him to walk?” This was their unvarying theme: 
the work was not theirs but God’s. Thomas Chalmers, the renowned 
Scotch preacher, once said that the reason many ministers fail is 
that they “‘try to do by themselves what no man can do unless God be 
with him.” We must have a Church that is penitent, humble, prayer- 
ful. A praying mission must accompany a preaching mission. It was 
that way in the early church. We dare not presume to meet the su- 


- preme need of man without God, who alone can meet that need. 


Waiting upon God, the Lord whom we seek will suddenly come to 
his temple. The spirit of expectancy will lay hold upon the Church. 
It is for such an invasion of the Spirit we pray: ‘‘Even so, come, Lord 
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1. E - ter-nal God _— whose search-ing eye doth scan 
2. Help him to see____ the king-dom of thy Son 
3.Bright-en the light that shinesup-on his day, 
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CHRISTIAN PROPOSALS FOR A 
BETTER WORLD 


By JAMES HUTCHISON COCKBURN 


A Second William Belden Noble Lecture delivered at the Memorial Church, 
Harvard University, 1942 


the Church in these days as the preparation for the days that are 

coming when peace must be made. I claimed for the Church a 
particular place in the counsels of the nations, on the ground that no 
peace settlement has a chance of enduring which does not give due 
place to spiritual values. I indicated as part of the general background 
a new emphasis which the war was thrusting upon us on the doctrines 
of God’s sovereignty, man’s high calling in Christ, and the Church 
as the creation of God. The present lecture is given to an examination 
of some of the manifestoes which have been prepared in Britain, in 
which Christian leaders have sought to outline in skeleton form the 
truths which must be observed and the principles which must be 
obeyed in a better, post-war world. 

The proposals with which I shall deal have this in common — a 
conviction that it is of little avail to work out a scheme for the reset- 
tlement of European life and civilization unless a beginning is made 
even now with the social, industrial, and economic life of Britain 
as an integral part of, and a distinct contribution to, the new life of 
Europe which must be brought about. While their principles and 
their ultimate reference are universal, their first sphere of application 
is domestic. 

The proposals in question also tend to be radical. We shall find 
underlying some of them the conviction that certain of the major 
difficulties cannot be removed by a mere improvement of the system 
under which we live today both in Britain and in the United States, 
but only by radical changes, which, in some cases, amount almost to 
the institution of a new system. 

We have to face the necessity of balancing security with individual 
liberty. This is a real dilemma facing the human race. What amount 
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of liberty are we willing to give up in order to obtain security? We 
have to strike the balance in the light of our best knowledge and our 
highest understanding of the Christian place of man and be content 
with something less than full security, so that we may keep the essen- 
~ tial liberties without which life would shrink to very meagre propor- 
tions. It is true to say that the Christian life can be lived under any 
political or industrial system, but it cannot be lived in its fulness as we 
understand these terms today unless the rights and duties and liber- 
ties of man have free room for exercise. The determining factor in our 
consideration of this serious dilemma must be not machinery but the 
persons who work the machinery, not things but beings, not posses- 
sions but souls. 


I 


We turn, then, to look at some recent Christian manifestoes — 
constituting a very significant series — looking toward a better 
world. I mention first one which in time and importance has domi- 
nated much of our thinking since — the Report of the Ecumenical 
Conference on Church, Community, and State, held in Oxford in 
1937: 

To this Conference came four hundred and twenty-five delegates, 
three hundred of them appointed officially by the Churches of forty 
different countries. These facts alone give to the findings of the Con- 
ference a high importance. But the Conference had been so ade- 
quately prepared through several years by the writing and circula- 
tion of papers on a great variety of cognate subjects, and by subsidiary 
conferences in many countries, that when it came to be held a large 
body of informed opinion was ready to take action; so that, now, after 
five years, the findings of the Oxford Conference in its various com- 
missions still form a basis for future thinking and action by the 
Churches. They have inspired later conferences to come to similar 
findings and to work them out in greater detail. The Oxford Con- 
ference report is to be found in the book, The Churches Survey Their 
Task (published by George Allen and Unwin, 1937), and it is now 
recognized that the churches of the world at that Conference took a 
great step forward in the application of Christian principles to the 
life of the church, of the community, and of the state, and that there 
were then formulated principles governing the relations between 
church and community, between church and state, between church, 
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community, and state in relation to the economic order, in relation 
to education, and the responsibilities of the universal Church to the 
world of nations, which for long will inspire Christian thinking. And 
as it is in Oxford that the later document produced at Malvern in 
1941, and the document, “‘Social Justice and Economic Reconstruc- 
tion,” produced by the Commission of the Churches for International 
Friendship and Social Responsibility in 1942, both find their in- 
spiration, it will be better to view Oxford in the practical working out 
of its principles in these later documents than in a particular exam- 
ination of the much fuller reports of the Oxford Conference. 


II 


The Malvern Conference held in January, 1941, was confined 
to leaders of the Church of England. The membership was impres- 
sive, including, as it did, twenty-three bishops, fourteen deans, one 
hundred and twenty-five other ministers, and about seventy lay 
people, with Archbishop William Temple as Chairman. Its findings 
are stated in a series of propositions, the sum and substance of which 
is that the war is but one symptom of a disease which originates in the 
loss of faith in the reality and character of God and the true destiny 
of man, that these two fundamental principles must govern the whole 
of our thinking on the social life and the economic order, and that 
they demand certain changes if there is to be brought about a civili- 
zation which has any right to be called Christian. 

In the light of these facts, two vital demands, Malvern held, must 
be made by the Church: (1) the restoration of man’s economic 
activity to its proper place as the servant of his whole personal life, 
and (2) the expression of his status in the natural world as a child of 
God for whom Christ died. Therefore, the Malvern Conference 
goes on to urge twelve propositions: 

1. That the monetary system be so administered that what the community can 
produce is made available to the members of the community, the satisfaction of 
human needs being accepted as the only true end of production. 

2. Inasmuch as human status ought not to depend upon the changing demands 
of the economic process, no one should be deprived of the support necessary for 
“the good life’? by the fact that there is at some time no demand for his labor. 

3. This status of man as man, independently of the economic process, must find 
expression in the managerial framework of industry; the rights of labour must be 
recognised as in principle equal to those of capital in control of industry whatever 
the means by which this transformation is effected. 
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4. In international trade a genuine interchange of materially needed commodi- 
ties must take the place of a struggle for a so-called favourable balance. 

5. The Church should strive to keep alive in all men and in all functional groups 
a sense of vocation by constantly calling upon them to consider what is the purpose 
of their various activities, and to keep this true to the purpose of God for His people. 

6. In all that is planned regard must be paid to the family as by God’s appoint- 
ment the basic social unit on whose stability and welfare all other social welfare in 
large measure depends. 

7. In'like manner we must recover reverence for the earth and its resources, treat- 
ing it no longer as a reservoir of potential wealth to be exploited, but as a store house 
of divine bounty on which we utterly depend. This will carry with it both a de- 
liberate revival of agriculture by securing to the agricultural labourer good wages 
and to the farmer a secure and just price. We regard this as indispensable to the 
true balance of the national life. 

8. The question having been propounded upon moral grounds whether a just 
order of society can be established so long as ownership alone is a source of income 
or so long as the resources necessary to our common life are privately owned, we 
urge that Christian people should face this question with open minds and alert 
consciences. 

9g. Whatever may be the necessities of the period immediately following the 
war, Our aim must be the unification of Europe as a co-operative commonwealth, 
first in common effort for the satisfaction of general need and secondly in such 
political institutions as express the common purpose and facilitate its development. 

10. We endorse the ten points put forward as Foundations of Peace by the two 
Anglican Archbishops, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the Modera- 
tor of the Evangelical Free Church Council; we urge all Christian people to study 
these points and to support only such policies in the spheres concerned as tend to 
give effect to them. 

11. We urge that use be made of the opportunity provided by the presence of so 
many citizens of other countries in our own to make personal friendships with them | 
and to learn more fully to understand the outlook of those nations. 

12. We regard as of primary importance the securing to all children and 
adolescents the educational opportunities best suited to develop their faculties and 
to enable them to take their full share as Christian citizens in the life of the com- 
munity — economic, cultural and spiritual. 


With many of these there will be little or no difference in the minds 
of thinking Christian people. But others may well give rise to some 
misgiving in the minds of those who are still confident in the indi- 
vidualist system of industry, finance, and economics, the system which 
secures liberty to the producer to work the present system with minor 
adjustments here and there. The articles in the Malvern findings to 
which such people will take exception are such as the first, which 
holds that the monetary system must be so administered that the 
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only true end of production is the satisfaction of human needs; the 
eighth, which urges that Christian people should face with open 
minds and alert consciences the question whether a just order of 
society can be established so long as ownership alone is a source of 
income, or so long as resources necessary to our common life are 
privately owned. These — together with the still more radical 
Acland Amendment, passed by the Malvern Conference nemine 
contradicente and included in the revised findings issued by the then 
Archbishop of York as Chairman — mark a revolution which many 
are still unwilling to accept. Indeed, they cut at the root of the 
system in operation to a larger extent in the United States than in 
almost any other country. The exigencies of the war and the state 
control of money, of industry, and even of life and of labour, have 
prepared the people of Britain for much more drastic changes in the 
economic structure than I find most people in the United States are 
willing to acknowledge as necessary. But just as in Britain, so I believe 
it will be in the United States: the course of the war will work revo- 
lutions, and a willingness to accept them, unthinkable in the easy days 
of peace. And it may well be that the acceptance of such principles 
and proposals as those of the Malvern Conference will prevent the 
rise of movements making much more revolutionary demands, and 
will in the end be found to have safeguarded valuable elements in our 
life, and to have given to the Church a place as the leader in social 
life which it began to lose on the coming of the industrial revolution. 


Tit 


Following the Malvern Findings there appeared an even more im- 
portant document. It is called ‘“Towards a Christian Britain: Social 
Justice and Economic Reconstruction,” and was produced by the 
Commission of the Churches for International Friendship and Social 
Responsibility (subsequently merged into the more official British 
Council of Churches). This Commission is representative of the chief 
churches in Great Britain who appoint their delegates, although the 
Commission is not thereby empowered to speak in the name of the 
churches, but only to report their findings to the churches constituting 
the Commission. The influences of Oxford and even of Malvern are 
to be found in this manifesto, which is natural when one realizes that 
Archbishop Temple was chairman alike of the Malvern Conference 
and of the Commission. This statement, published by the Student 
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Christian Movement Press, 1942, price fourpence, was drawn up by 
the Commission and then submitted to the appropriate committees 
of the constituent churches and later redrafted in the light of sugges- 
tions, so that it comes as no hurried piece of drafting such as con- 
ferences often adopt, but as the considered verdict of a large and 
varied constituency. 

The statement has six sections. In the Introduction the problem is 
stated and the difficulties and helpful factors outlined. The second 
section elaborates the foundation principles of society; (1) the social 
nature of man, (2) safeguards against his sinful tendencies, (3) his 
openness to spiritual appeal, and (4) the need of a modern charter 
for Christians. An economic charter is offered in the third section, in 
which the rights and responsibilities are stated which are most in 
need of being asserted in Britain today. (You will note that this is a 
particularly British document.) This includes three specific charters: 
(1) a Charter for the Individual in the following terms, intended to 
enable every citizen to play a responsible part in the life of the 
community: 


(i) Every man should have the opportunity of a decent house, a healthy child- 
hood, an education suited to his abilities and a chance to develop and express his 
social and spiritual nature — in work, in leisure and in retirement — to a degree 
according with the wealth-producing capacity of his day. 

(ii) Every man should be permanently entitled to a position in industry for 
which he is fitted. 

(iii) No man should be dislodged from his place in industry by arbitrary dis- 
missal, but only by orderly process. 

(iv) No man should suffer arbitrary reduction in his standard of life or degrada- 
tion of his standard of work. 


(v) Every man should have an effective share in the determination of the policy 
of his industry. 


2. The Charter for Industry asserts that 


(i) Industrial units should be assisted to realise the above standards by the de- 
velopment of appropriate forms of co-ordinated activity. 

(ii) Every useful and efficient industrial unit should be safeguarded from vicious 
forms of competition. 


(iii) Industry as a whole should have means for the orderly transfer of labour 
from one industry to another. 
(iv) Each industry should be provided with means of estimating the current real 


need for its products to help it to determine and maintain fair prices and fair condi- 
tions of labour. 
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(v) The nation’s credit should be used and its financial policy planned with the 
primary object of enabling industry to fulfil its functions of supplying human needs 
and directing labour to the greatest advantage of all concerned. 


3. The Charter for World Economy declares 


(i) Every nation and community should be safeguarded against forms of trading 
which involve their economic exploitation. 

(ii) No nation or community should have its economy imperilled by the financial 
or political action of any other nation. 

(iii) The right of access to the raw materials of the world should be assured on 
equal terms to all nations and communities which duly respect the rights of others 
in their commercial and political activities. 

(iv) Poorer nations and communities should be assisted to develop a higher 
economic capacity and standard of living, by means which will not make them 
subject to exploitation by other communities. 

(v) International trade and finance should be guided by the above principles, 
and where necessary they should be controlled by an international authority. 


Section IV, ‘‘The New Britain We Seek,’ elaborates the ideals of 
justice, security, freedom and responsibility. Section V, “‘Jmmediate 
Political Olyectives,”’ covers the topics of home and family, education, 
agriculture and rural life, employment, international trade, and 
finance. The final section, ‘‘Outline of the Responsibilities of Christian 
Citizens,” treats of public opinion, political action, and the dynamic 
of religious faith. 

All these themes are elaborated. I commend the statement to your 
serious consideration, but will not examine it further beyond saying 
this: that with the main principles which underlie it the bulk of think- 
ing men in the churches in Britain would probably find themselves in 
substantial agreement, though it has yet to make its way even among 
some of them. 

The heart of the document is the proposition that we have failed to 
make economic power responsible to any organ of the community, 
and that there is the deepest need of establishing in the life and mind 
of the people the principle that social responsibility should be effec- 
tively coupled with economic power. Before an economic democracy, 
which will safeguard the highest privileges of man, can be established 
the rights of man must be made actual in the face of the pressure of 
economic forces upon those who are economically weak. ‘The state- 
ment holds “‘that the character and strength of a community depend 
in the last resort upon the ultimate conceptions of social right which 
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animate its customs, institutions and laws. It is, therefore, funda- 
mental to any hope of true social development that in any time of 
important social change or crisis, the Church should make clear and 
emphatic declarations of social right.” Only those who still hold to a 
rigid individualistic conception of the Church’s mission will object 
to this statement. Social circumstances are such in our day that the 
Church must enter in and state its fundamental principles or else 
lose its right to speak. The warrant of the Church for entering in is in 
the Christian doctrine of man. The need is overwhelming. Industry 
must serve the needs of mankind, not mankind serve the greed of 
industry. And unless this is recognized the greed of industry will end 
in crushing mankind. The document is careful to recognize the in- 
competence of the Church to deal with the exact details of economic 
reconstruction, while it asserts that even economic law is subordinate 
to Christian values, and it goes as far as possible for the Church to go 
in outlining those obstacles in the economic, industrial, and financial 
reforms which hinder the full growth of man’s nature. 

But there are certain caveats which must be uttered, not so much 
in matters of principle as in the balance of emphasis in their exposi- 
tion and application: 

1. ‘The Commission appears to be over-optimistic in its ideas of the 
powers and capacities of unregenerate man. Man, the statement says, 
“is so made that in his heart of hearts he knows the obligation to 
respect the rights of others to be a matter affecting his deepest hon- 
our.” I wonder if that does not require serious qualification in the 
light of the German ideology, and if it does not require to be modified 
so as to distinguish it from the liberal humanism which regards man 
as having in his own make-up the means of his own redemption. I do 
not mean to say that the evangelical estimate of the problem is 
omitted in the statement. I only desire to emphasize that we must 
realize the danger of Christians taking a line of least resistance and 
acquiescing in something that is less than the full truth about man’s 
sinful nature. 

2. ‘The Church must guard against the danger which it makes for 
itself by conveying the impression that large social and economic 
changes only require for their fulfillment sufficient goodwill and 
Christian devotion. These things the Church must give, but there are 
factors in this matter that lie entirely beyond the influence and con- 
trol of the Church. It is the Church’s duty to confront the economists, 
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industrialists, financiers, and statesmen with a Christian conception 
of social justice and to refuse to accept the results of any plan which 
does not square with that conception. But the Church must be careful 
not to give the idea that these immensely intricate problems can be 
solved easily, even by economists and statesmen who are Christian, 
lest if the results are disappointing, as they will always be for a time 
to the more eager spirits, the Church itself suffer from the general 
disappointment. 

3. The Church must never lose sight of its function in the world, 
which is not to ally itself with any political program or party but to 
act as a leaven of the Kingdom in the midst of an evil world. But the 
days in which we live are a temptation to many, and these the most 
generous and eager spirits, to take up a political religion, of which it 
has been truly said that it is an offense alike to religion and to poli- 
tics. The Church must stand on its own ground and, even though it 
be seriously misunderstood, must refuse to enter the arena of political 
strife, but must do everything possible to guide the opinion of those 
in whose hands lie the power and the duty of building the social and 
economic life. 


IV 


Another important document appearing earlier than the two last 
discussed, was a letter printed in the Tzmes (London) on December 
21, 1940, signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Hinsley and the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council. They put forth certain propositions for the 
consideration of statesmen after the war. These were ten in number. 
First, five points which had been outlined and elaborated in an ad- 
dress of the Pope to his Cardinals some few months previously. These 


WEYLE: 


The right to life and independence of all nations, large, small, strong, or weak, 
must be safeguarded. 
Disarmament must be mutually accepted, organic and progressive, both in 


letter and spirit. 

International institutions must be created or recast to insure the loyal and faithful 
execution of international agreements. 

Real needs and just demands of nations and peoples should be benevolently 
examined. 

A peace settlement must be dictated by a sense of acute responsibility which 
weighs human statutes according to the holy, unshakable rules of divine law. 
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All these five points can only be properly understood in the fuller 
statement of the papal points. 
The five following points were drawn from the Oxford Conference 


reports: 


Extreme inequality of wealth should be abolished. 

Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal opportunities for edu- 
cation suitable to its peculiar capacities. 

The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

The sense of a divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily work. 

Resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts for the whole human race and 
used with due consideration for the needs of present and future generations. 


With all of these ten points there will be little disagreement. It 
was, however, at once noted that the Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland had not signed the letter as he was asked to do. The chief 
reason for the refusal on his part was that in such a document, in 
which the national Churches of Scotland and England, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Free Churches of England were concerned, 
there ought to have been a safeguarding of spiritual liberty, the 
necessity for this lying in the troubled history of the past. But the 
declaration nevertheless is to be recognized as highly significant as 
the “‘first clear definition of a large common area” of agreement 
between Christians of all groups in the work of maintaining the 
Christian tradition now and in the critical post-war period. 


We 


Subsequently meetings were held in London, addressed by Free 
Churchmen, Anglican Archbishops, and the Roman Catholic Cardi- 
nal, under the auspices of a movement called ““The Sword of the 
Spirit,” which was originated by Mr. Christopher Dawson, the edi- 
tor of the Times, had been taken over by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and had come to considerable importance. In recent months the 
Commission on International Friendship and Social Responsibility 
had been in consultation with representatives of the Sword of the 
Spirit Movement, and at these gatherings, at my own request, I was 
asked to be present. A document was produced laying down the 
need for co-operation of all Churches in the serious times in which 
we live when the very basis of our Christian belief is challenged, 
agreeing that there are large areas of common ground on which full 
co-operation is possible and is already taking place. The joint 
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statement of the representatives of the Sword of the Spirit and of the 
Commission then went on to state that the declaration in the Times, 
to which I have referred, was a valuable point of departure, and also 
called attention to many similar pronouncements, such as that issued 
by the Malvern Conference, the document on Social Justice and 
Economic Reconstruction, which I have previously examined, the 
statement on “A Christian Realm” put out by the Church Union 
of the Church of England, the social Encyclicals of the Popes from 
Leo XIII onwards, and many others, all relevant to the common 
obligation which Christians accept. There then appeared this addi- 
tional and very important statement on religious freedom: 


We agree that organised Christianity, to fulfil its proper function, must every- 
where be secured in certain essential freedoms. Full freedom must mean freedom to 
worship according to conscience, freedom to preach, teach, educate and persuade 
(all in the spirit of Christian charity), and freedom to bring up children in the faith 
of their parents. The Christian life is one lived in and through membership of a 
religious society; and its corporate nature and its constitutional freedom and inde- 
pendence must be recognised and guaranteed by the State. 


The joint statement then proceeded to state that the purpose in 
view is to unite informed and convinced Christians all over the coun- 
try in broad action along lines of social and international policy, and 
called for an intensification of the joint efforts of all Christians in 
this period of reconstruction in the national and international field, 
and it finished with a recommendation that the two movements 
shall work in close alliance for parallel action in the religious and 
joint action in the social and international field, and that this alli- 
ance shall be consolidated through a Joint Standing Committee. 
The motto of the joint co-operation of the two movements may well 
be ‘“‘We march separate, but we strike together.” 

It will be noted that the declaration on spiritual freedom is now, 
as far as it can be, made water-tight. It is now before the Commission 
and the Sword of the Spirit, and it is hoped that it will be adopted 
by both, so that for the first time in Britain since the Reformation, 
the Churches will take united action. If so, the joint action of the 
evangelical Churches and of the Roman Catholic Church in common 
spheres of interest will be a gigantic step forward, and will bring in a 
new day of Christian enterprise for a better civilization. * 


* Subsequent to the date of the lecture the joint declaration was adopted by the two movements 
and authorized for publication in April 1942. 
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It is interesting to note that among the first publications which 
will emerge as a result of this co-operation is a cheap edition of the 
Report of the Oxford Conference of 1937, of which I spoke earlier, 
with an introduction bringing the subject up to date. 

I have now two things to say in conclusion: 

1. An important point in these recent and related British proposals 
lies in the new social life which they adumbrate in contrast with 
Hitler’s new order for Europe, built on the enslavement of the peoples 
of Europe in the interests of the German people, themselves enslaved 
by the Nazi political machine. The British proposals are advanced 
in the hope that they contain principles capable of application to all 
the lands of Europe after our victory has liberated them, friend and 
foe alike. They constitute a long-term policy and will demand a 
spirit of disinterestedness and of self-sacrifice which it will be the 
business of the Churches to foster. They represent the best Christian 
thought of Britain, and while they leave the experts to work out the 
blueprints of the proposals, they promulgate fundamental principles 
inherent in our Christian faith. They come at a critical time and are 
timely and vital. 

2. Much thought has been expended on the same subjects by 
the leaders of the Christian Churches in the United States and in 
other lands. So far as I know them, I find no difference of opinion 
on essential matters, though the emphasis may vary at points. The 
omission of these from this survey is due entirely to my inadequacy 
to speak of them with sufficient knowledge; but I may be allowed 
to say that what I have read of the findings of such a Conference as 
was held in March 1942 at Delaware, Ohio, fills me with satisfaction 
and gratitude; nay more, with hope, for I find on both sides of the 
Atlantic, among those who give deep thought to the weighty con- 
cerns of our times, the same convictions, the same courage, the same 
interpretation of the world’s cataclysm, and the same determination 
to use the catastrophe as the opportunity to build a better world and 
to rouse the members of the churches to their responsibilities and 
privileges. And that unity of vision and of purpose is, humanly 
speaking, the hope of our distracted times. 


LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


ORE than a hundred years ago Newman published Tract 
Ninety, with its attempt to show that the Articles of 
Religion were compatible with the decrees of the Council 
of Trent; yet Anglo-Catholicism still remains a puzzling phenom- 
enon, difficult for Episcopalians to assess clearly and candidly, and 
more difficult still for the non-Anglican to understand. It is extraordi- 
narily difficult to make generalizations about it, since it not only 
contains all the varied types of humanity which are to be found in 
most churches — social radicals and reactionaries, rich men and 
poor, the illiterate and the learned, cranks and saints, and grievous 
sinners and ordinary Christians — but also it runs the gamut of theo- 
logical opinion from the cleric who is scarcely more than an old-time 
orthodox Anglican to his brother who is so close to Rome that only 
the infallibility of the Pope and a few other uncomfortable matters 
keep him in communion with Canterbury. People usually think of 
Anglo-Catholicism as a ritualistic movement; but despite the prolif- 
eration of advanced ceremonial, some of its staunchest devotees 
prefer simple rites and ceremonies and cleave strictly to the Prayer 
Book. 


I 


To those who are interested in Christian reunion on the Protestant 
side, Anglo-Catholicism furnishes a severe problem. Unquestionably 
many of the factors which render Anglicanism unique and attractive 
are among its contributions. It has been part of the Church of Eng- 
land from the Reformation period on. It gave that church such un- 
lovely characters as Laud and Sacheverell and also saints like Andrewes, 
Jeremy Taylor and William Law. John Wesley’s religious life was 
formed by the high church party as much as by the Moravians. The 
Tractarians, who were mainly responsible for Anglo-Catholicism 
after 1833, were neither the only expression of the movement nor the 
best. For good or ill, the high church element prevented Calvinism 
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from gaining the ascendancy in the Anglican communion. Without it, 
the Episcopal Church would not be a bridge church, it would have 
little raison @étre as an independent form of Christianity, and the 
Church of the future would be much slower to preserve or recapture 
certain values which inhere in the Catholic tradition. Were Anglican- 
ism to cast its Catholic wing adrift tomorrow, the cause of compre- 
hensive reunion would suffer a damaging blow. 

Yet, at the same time, Anglo-Catholicism holds back the Church 
of England and its American counterpart from union with churches 
of the Protestant tradition. In the American church, to which I shall 
confine my remarks, it constitutes a vigorous and vociferous minority 
of probably not more than one-fourth of the clergy and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of lay people. Its strength in the House of Bishops 
is less than in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. But Anglo- 
Catholics can frequently elect their candidates to the episcopate; and 
their votes, together with those of conservative Evangelicals, have 
often held the liberal wing in check. Most American Anglo-Catholics 
are of the conservative or Tractarian type, fundamentalists in doc- 
trine though accepting Biblical criticism in principle. Theirs is the 
three-branch theory: the Catholic Church consists of three parts, 
Roman, Orthodox and Anglican, and Protestants can become a part 
of this only by abjuring their errors and accepting Catholic orders and 
sacraments. ‘Their avowed purpose is to purge the Episcopal Church 
of Protestantism, and to restore Catholic faith and worship through 
patient preaching, teaching, pastoral work, deeds of charity, self- 
sacrificing toil, and prayer. The conservative Catholic seminarian 
believes that if he can carry this program through in even one large 
and substantial parish, his ministry will have been well spent; and 
because of this clerical ideal, many parishes and even whole dioceses 
have already been radically changed, despite the passive resistance of 
Evangelical laymen. 

The program involves not only strict construction of Anglican 
formularies but also many steps beyond. The conservative Catholic 
does not hesitate to make this advance because his authority is pri- 
marily not the Protestant Episcopal Church but the whole undivided 
Catholic Church, and secondarily the Western Church of the middle 
ages. While his own denomination can make rules which have “‘pro- 
vincial authority,” no sixteenth century king or parliament and no 
twentieth century General Convention can annul what the undivided 
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Church did and taught. So far as the Anglo-Catholic fundamentalist 
interests himself in reunion it is in the direction of Orthodoxy and 
Rome, and there can be no doubt that any realistic proposal for 
union with Protestant bodies will evoke an unyielding, determined, 
and organized opposition on the part of many Anglo-Catholics. Non 
possumus. After all, if one primary dogma is that the apostolic succes- 
sion is the prerequisite for a real church, if the Church cannot — at 
peril of its own life — recognize as real ministers those who climb into 
the sheepfold another way, if the only way is the repudiation of the 
schismatic and heretical ministry (and many enthusiastic Catholics 
were once members of other bodies), then what else can be expected? 

Fundamentalist Catholics are sure of the rightness of their course. 
At the same time, it is a cardinal principle of the broad churchman or 
liberal that his own dogmas are always subject to revision and that 
toleration is essential for the religious life. There was a time when 
Evangelicals fought the Anglo-Catholics. But they lost the fight, and 
the Catholic won his right to be in the church, and today the temper 
of most Protestant Episcopalians is decidedly liberal. Since the days of 
Dean Stanley it has come increasingly to be felt that from the Ref- 
ormation on, it has been the peculiar genius of the Anglican com- 
munion to be inclusive and comprehensive. But the liberals often feel 
a kind of unhappy disquiet over the whole situation, for their princi- 
ples compel them to give aid and comfort and warm love to those 
who will not admit the comprehensive principle at all, who say quite 
frankly that the Liberal Evangelicals are tolerated only by necessity 
and not by right, because unity is more important than the careful 
- rooting out of heresy, so long as Catholics are not actually persecuted. 
It is uncomfortable to think how the political liberals of Germany 
before 1933 allowed Hitler to increase his power, because democrats 
are not permitted to use authoritarian methods. 


II 


But not all Anglo-Catholics are fundamentalist in their approach 
to church history and to patristic and scholastic theology; otherwise 
the Episcopal Church might be in danger of splitting into two sects or 
capitulating to the extremists. The hope for continued intellectual 
progress and church unity lies partly in the small, unorganized group 
of liberal Catholics who ought by now to start asserting their leader- 
ship and pointing a way forward. F requently the liberal Anglo- 
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Catholic is a man brought up in a conservative Catholic atmosphere 
who, through learning and reflection, has come to reconsider his 
convictions and place them on a firmer basis. Until he has reached 
bed rock, he is commonly the type of “‘seeker’’ who does not abandon 
old positions until they become untenable. Or he may be a former 
low churchman who has come to recognize values in the Catholic 
wing of the church and has embraced them without sacrifice of his 
liberalism and his sympathy for the Protestant world. It would be 
accurate to call the liberal Catholic an Erasmian. He has no desire to 
destroy the ‘““Great Church”’ of the past and its contributions, but he 
would make every modification in it which new enlightenment 
demands. 

As a definite school of thought, liberal Catholicism is at least fifty 
years old. The Tractarians of a century ago abhorred Biblical criti- 
cism and took their Bible and church fathers straight. But the new 
learning burst into their movement with the publication of Lux 
Mundi and the numerous writings of the late Bishop Gore, who did 
much to make Biblical criticism and social reform at home in an 
Anglo-Catholic atmosphere. ‘Today genuine Biblical fundamentalism 
is almost extinct in the American Episcopal Church, even where the 
practical implications of modern Biblical study are ignored. 

Indeed, the movement has advanced far beyond Bishop Gore. In 
order to realize how vigorous, able and enlightened the leaders of 
liberal Catholicism are, it is necessary only to mention a few names: 
those of Biblical and historical scholars such as the Bishop of Derby 
(A. E. J. Rawlinson), Father Wilfred Knox, the late Sir Edwyn C. 
Hoskyns, Canon H. L. Goudge and C. H. Turner in England, and 
Professors Burton Scott Easton and C. A. Simpson in America; 
liturgiologists and musicians like Canon Winfred Douglas and the 
late Bishop Frere; theologians and philosophers of the stature of 
Father L. S. Thornton, Father A. G. Hebert, Canon Oliver C. 
Quick, Canon Leonard Hodgson and Professor A. E. Taylor; and 
sociologists like W. G. Peck and V. A. Demant. Not all of these men 
are in complete theological agreement; but, to take the Biblical 
scholars as an example, they are not disposed to ignore the findings of 
natural science and literary and historical criticism, even in crucial 
matters such as the New Testament and the development of the 
Church in its first three centuries. The liberal Catholic Biblical critic 
may tend to be conservative when the evidence is such that an option 
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is fairly permitted; it is an intelligent conservatism, the results of 
which are comparable to those reached by reverent Presbyterian and 
Methodist scholars. It is not pretended, for example, that Christ 
planned the Catholic Church as it emerged, or that the threefold 
ministry existed before the time of St. Ignatius. If the apostolic suc- 
cession of bishops is defended, it is the same line of apologetic which 
Father Bulgakoff takes, namely that the ministry is a legitimate 
development under the leading of the Holy Spirit. The whole ap- 
proach to Christian origins is developmental and takes into account 
what we know of the history of religions. In fact, the Bible is taken 
seriously, and a foundation is laid for genuine Biblical Catholicism, 
in which lessons learned from the history of religions and form criti- 
cism become wrought into the devotional life. 

The modern liberal Catholic, no matter what kind of vestments he 
wears or how he celebrates the Eucharist, is much less the spiritual 
child of Newman and Pusey than he is of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Maurice fought the ‘Tractarians and their closed system, he was no 
ritualist, he was a social and theological liberal; but he was a high 
churchman. He wanted an inclusive Church and was alive to the 
treasures which he hoped Quakers, Reformed, Lutherans and Uni- 
tarians would bring in; but he had himself come in from Unitarianism 
and wanted others to have what he had found, for the treasures of the 
Great Church were precious. Fundamentalist Catholics will never 
completely appreciate Maurice, but the liberals do; and despite his 
nineteenth century blind spots, his stature is being discovered. 


III 


The ecumenical movement involves, among other things, a recon- 
struction of theology. To this liberal Catholics are already making 
their contribution, which will no doubt be increasingly important as 
the churches grow closer to one another. They bring, first of all, an 
attitude and temper which are characteristic of liberalism and Cath- 
olicism. On the one hand they preserve a sense of the numinous in 
worship, the experience of believing participation in a highly-wrought 
cultus. Both Judaism and Hellenism, which formed the background of 
primitive Christianity, had priesthoods and effectual rites and a con- 
sciousness of the divine immanence. Christianity carried these things 
over, and Catholicism preserved a feeling for them to a degree which 
Protestantism has not. Its rituals, for good or ill, expressed the aspira- 
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tions of the common man and fostered a high sense of social par- 
ticipation. Hence the liberal Catholic can conceivably have a more 
sympathetic understanding than others of the popular movements 
which flowed into early Christianity. On the other hand, his liberal- 
ism — much less a dogma than a temper of mind — makes him 
continually ask questions not only of fact but also of value. If we are 
to achieve a wider unity, we cannot ignore such problems as the 
nature of divine revelation, restatement of the doctrines of the person 
and work of Christ, the relation between Christianity and Judaism, 
the relative places in the scheme of things of church membership and 
sacramental life on the one hand and personal conversion and in- 
terior devotion on the other, the relation between Bible and Church 
in the light of modern knowledge, the ministry, and so on; and here 
liberal Catholics can give some help. The questions raised by Biblical 
and historical criticism affect every sphere of faith and morals. No 
longer can it be held that either Bible or Church dropped out of the 
sky, and a firm base must be found for belief and behavior in the 
ongoing Christian movement. I say found, not created, for it already 
exists. It is largely a question of straight thinking and the clearing 
away of ancient confusions. 

Second, the liberal Catholic brings an appreciation of history and 
continuity. Conscious though we may be of the danger of tradition’s 
dead hand, a Christianity which cannot learn from every age of the 
past and which is not conscious of its fellowship with Christians of 
other centuries (‘“‘communicantes et venerantes . . .”’) is the poorer. The 
new view of Christian origins puts a different light on the ancient 
question of Bible and tradition, and here we may remark that every 
religious body has had its “holy tradition,” though Protestants assign 
it a decidedly subordinate place. At the same time, it is important to 
recognize the uniqueness of the New Testament revelation, and 
liberal Catholics, like their seventeenth century forefathers, put the 
Bible first. 

Third, a loyalty is felt to the Catholic Church as a whole which 
makes allegiance to the Episcopal Church secondary. Many Prot- 
estants for the first time became conscious of the need of this at Oxford 
and Edinburgh in 1937. The liberal Catholic tends to widen this to 
include not only the “three branches” but the Protestant world as — 
well. As Canon Goudge remarked, all Christian bodies are “more or 
less Catholic Church;” it is only a matter of degree. 
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Fourth, — and this is the very heart of Catholicism — the liberal 
Catholic is in a position to interpret to others the social and religious 
importance of the Church and the sacraments. Sacramentalists, from 
St. Augustine on, see the world itself as a sacrament, the outward and 
visible sign of God’s creativity; every gift of God, every natural re- 
source and human talent, is sacred, and the misuse of it is sacrilege. 
In a more special sense, the Universal Church is the outward aspect 
or clothing of the Kingdom of God, and numerous rites of the church 
are sacramental signs. This whole field of theology needs reconsidera- 
tion. Certainly there are not merely seven sacraments, there are many 
more, depending on one’s definition, though Baptism and the Eu- 
charist occupy a unique position. 

Protestants are frankly afraid of sacramental theology, though even 
in quarters where the traditional doctrines are explicitly repudiated 
— as for example among Baptists — I have seen what I can only call 
sacramental devotion. Their historic reasons for this distrust are well 
known. Conceivably a genuine Christian life can exist without sacra- 
ments, as among Quakers, and we would best avow this frankly; but 
the vast majority of mankind do not easily make the facts of religion 
real to themselves without outward and visible signs, and sacramen- 
talism has normally been a part of Christianity from the first. The 
earliest Christian sacraments were rooted in the Jewish background, 
and were thought of quite simply: baptism as a dying to the old sinful 
life and rebirth into a new social fellowship, the Eucharist a feeding 
with the gifts of divine grace. The ritual acts were all-important, 
while the accompanying prayer and praise formed a framework 
which might vary widely. Anyone who had the genuine sanction of 
the Church for so acting might administer them. Hence the inter- 
minable discussion about valid form, matter, and minister might as 
well be forgotten. On the other hand, if we are to take early Chris- 
tianity seriously, they are more than mere symbols, they effect that 
which they signify. Of course they are not magic, of course faith and 
repentance are necessary if they are to have good effect; but — and 
this is the sacramental principle — God wills to act at all times for 
the good of his people. He is faithful to them though they may be un- 
faithful to him; he is really present in the sacrament though we may 
not will to receive him. The same principle runs through the entire 
doctrine of grace, where God is the giver and man the recipient, and 
seems to be found in the Gospels’ view of Jesus’ healings, where it is 
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God’s power that heals, not auto-suggestion, though faith is the 
condition of reception. 

The Catholic must stop saying, “We have this gift, you do not 
have it and have never claimed to have it;’’ and must begin saying, 
“You have these treasures. See what they are, appreciate their value, 
and use them to the full. We no doubt have something to contribute 
to you, but the sacraments, like the Bible, are the common property 
of Christendom.” 

Curiously enough, Anglo-Catholics, like other Episcopalians, do 
not make as much as they should of the sacrament of baptism. This 
too is part of the individualistic and atomistic tendency which has 
all but destroyed parish life in the ancient Catholic sense, not only in 
Protestantism but in American Romanism as well. But Anglo-Catho- 
lics must be right when they say that ‘‘it is the Mass that matters,” 
and that everyone should attend the Lord’s service on the Lord’s 
day. Yet fundamentalist Catholic methods will not achieve this ideal. 
Its fulfilment waits on the development of a truly functional liturgy 
which will express the aspirations of our day as completely as the 
ancient forms of worship gave voice to the needs of their own. 


IV 


Of the other “commonly called Sacraments” I shall mention only 
three. Confirmation is fundamentally a part of baptism which has been 
detached from it. While highly desirable, it would not seem to be 
essential. As for penance, Catholics point out that its essence is not the 
unburdening of the conscience — psychologically desirable though 
that is — nor the “ghostly counsel.” Both of these might be had in a 
non-sacramental framework. Rather it is the absolution or authori- 
tative assurance of forgiveness on the part of the Church. Where 
Catholics are often wrong is that they fail to recognize that this oc- 
curs just as genuinely at the absolution in Holy Communion and the 
non-sacramental offices, in fact wherever there is earnest repentance, 
whether in public without a recital of the detailed sins, or in the 
confessional. 

Orders may fairly be called a sacrament in the light of our religio- 
historical studies, though it was not founded by Christ himself so 
much as by those early churchmen who imitated the practice of the 
Jewish rabbinate. Liberal Catholics should now take a step demanded 
by historical candor and good theology and declare that the Prot- 
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estant bodies have genuine orders, though of a different type from 
their own. The value of the apostolic succession is not that it was 
instituted by Christ, for it was not, save in the most informal sense. 
Nor by the apostles; the most they did, according to the First Epistle 
of Clement, was to insure the continuance of a quasi-Presbyterian 
local ministry. Not because it is the sole valid guarantee of sacramen- 
tal grace or because a Church cannot exist without it. We would best 
forget all this ponderous nonsense; the grace of the sacraments comes 
whenever a genuine body of Christians seriously prays for it. Instead, 
the apostolic ministry belongs to the bene esse of the Church because it 
is an effectual sign of the universality of the Church in space and time. 
There is a real value, though it is difficult to define, in a ministry 
which came down to us through thousands of bishops, both saints and 
sinners, from many parts of the world, and which, even today, is 
regularly propagated by bishops from various localities, all con- 
sciously acting as organs of the indivisible universal Church. Anglo- 
Catholics can, if they will, contribute this venerable gift to a wider 
group. In turn, by mutual ordination, they may receive that which 
others have to give; an equally genuine ordination, perhaps not 
having the time-space quality to the same degree, though perhaps 
more charismatic. But they have no right to say that non-episcopal 
ministers are not validly ordained. By the fundamentalist Catholic 
standard probably few ordinations before 200 A.D. were valid at all. 


V 


The final theological gift of the Anglo-Catholic is one which he 
shares with Lutherans and Calvinists: a taste for clearness in theologi- 
cal statement. There are limits to clarity; too strict precision in mat- 
ters which God alone knows and man perceives only dimly leads to 
bad theology, and bad theology to schism. But the Anglo-Catholic is 
right when he accuses the liberal of being vague, inconsistent, con- 
fused and confusing; sometimes he is. From him the liberal can learn 
to define his terms, to speak precisely, and to do strenuous theological 
thinking. We may need to revise our theology from generation to 
generation, but it is important to know where we stand at present. 
How we think about these realities affects our attitude to them and, 
therefore, our religious life. Good theology will help good devotion. 

The possible contributions of liberal Catholicism to every-day re- 
ligious living and social action are of equal importance, and perhaps 
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of greater interest to many clergy and laymen, but they constitute 
another story, and we can mention them only in passing. Some of 
these inhere in the sacramental life, which has momentous implica- 
tions for individual devotion and social reform. It should be remem- 
bered that, while techniques are nothing in and of themselves, there 
are definite techniques for fostering the life of the Spirit, and Catho- 
lics know them and work at them. Too often, even in theological 
seminaries, the inner life of the minister is left to chance. Again, 
order, authority and loyalty have their place in the religious life, 
though liberal Catholics know quite as well as Protestants that the 
freedom of the individual must be safeguarded and democratic 
processes of church government fostered. It may also very well be 
that there is a place in the reunited Church for the monastic move- 
ment, which is of long standing in the Anglican Church on both sides 
of the water and by no means dilettante or amateurish, and which 
has done much to enrich the religious devotion of all Anglicanism. 
It is, however, hard for many of us to see why in these days the habit 
of a monk should not be the contemporary workman’s dress; if not 
dungarees, then something very like it. 

Will liberal Catholicism rise to its opportunities? No one knows. 
Much depends upon the willingness, energy and ecclesiastical states- 
manship of its leaders. Certainly the Anglo-Catholic movement as a 
whole has its faults, which must be surmounted if it is to contribute 
much to world Christianity in the future. These faults are mainly due 
to a too great preoccupation with the Middle Ages, and this in turn 
arises out of reaction against Protestantism. Partly they are the po- 
lemical and dogmatic vices which both Catholicism and orthodox 
Protestantism inherit from the Church fathers, bad habits of thinking 
and acting which grew up in controversy with Judaism, paganism 
and the classical heresies. While the Great Church often learned les- 
sons unconsciously from its opponents, it was seldom willing to learn 
consciously, and frequently was grievously unfair. Liberal Catholi- 
cism should avoid these vices. Certainly it is needed in the modern 
world, at the very least as a haven for those Catholic-minded people 
who cannot conscientiously submit to the Roman See. Its maximum 
opportunity is that of helping to lead people of many traditions into 
the good things of our past heritage, and it can achieve this if its 
proponents will hold to that freedom, vision and creative imagination 
which were part of the spirit of primitive Catholicism at its best. 


FAITH AND REASON 
By NELS F. S. FERRE 


N A recent attempt to survey the future of religious inquiry, 
John Bennett has suggested that the major problem still con- 
fronting religion is the relation between faith and knowledge.' 

This assertion finds ready response in all thoughtful religious circles. 
Scientists and philosophers, in increasing numbers, have become 
unafraid to use the word faith. They declare that we must have 
faith in reason, faith in democracy, faith in man, and even occa- 
sionally faith in the religious foundations upon which our civilization 
has been built.? But just as the need for faith is more widely felt, so 
also is the conviction, at least in many quarters, that at this time 
especially we can by no means afford to forsake reason as our guide. 
We must have a rational science, a reasonable philosophy, a reasoned 
religion. Just how closely faith and reason are related can be seen 
by the fact that men ask us to trust reason and to have a reasonable 
faith, to trust the scientific method to solve our problems and to 
have a scientific religion with which to meet them, and to trust 
philosophy and to have a philosophy in which we can trust. What, 
then, is the relation between faith and reason? 

From their usage it appears that they are neither direct opposites 
nor essentially the same. Our first task, therefore, is to give defini- 
tions of both that will neither cut off each from the other nor absorb 
one into the other. Such definitions, for instance, as ‘‘reason is but 
faith clarified”? or ‘‘reason is the handmaid of faith’? on the one 
hand; or on the other, “‘faith is the extension of reason” or “‘faith is 
believing what to reason is absurd,” although they all contain truth, 
do nevertheless also miss the real point and tend, besides, to prejudice 
an adequate inquiry into their respective natures and relations. 
Instead we hope to suggest how and in what sense faith and reason 
are both necessary to religion and to each other by our viewing 
them in their actual functional interdependence. 

As working definitions we therefore suggest the following: faith 
is essentially the affirmation that some ideal (ideals) is ultimately 
more real than our average actual world of experience and has the 
power to transform it. Faith is thus suggestively akin to C. I. Lewis’ 
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idea of significance as belonging to the pragmatic 4 priori and not 
to the empirical actual:* “The significance of knowledge depends 
upon the significance of possibility that is not actual.’’4 But to faith 
that significant possibility has a reality eminently prior to actuality 
itself with the power ideally to transform it. Reason, again, sees 
what actually is and what is possible in terms of that actuality. Faith, 
consequently, is primarily grounded in the ideal while reason is prima- 
rily grounded in the actual. Faith is basically a will to believe 
while reason is basically a challenge to belief. Faith says: 
“T see that which is more real than the actual and can change 
it.’ Reason replies: ‘““Show me that what you do see is more 
real than the actual and that it can change it.” Between them 
there is a running debate which in the very nature of things 
can never be settled by argument or counter-argument. Yet 
faith and reason need each other, for without faith reason fails 
in courage and social concern, while without reason faith fails in 
vision and application. As long as the conflict between the ideal 
and the actual lasts, faith and reason can never be reduced to each 
other without the deadening loss of creative tension in the intellectual 
life of the world. 


I 


The Existential Aspect of Faith. Only as long as we yearn to change 
our actual world, our world bespotted by fear and selfishness, by 
envy and suspicion, by hardness of heart and misunderstanding, by 
possessiveness and pretension, by decay and death, in short, by all 
the evils which beset our finite and sinful selves, only so long has 
faith vital meaning. Faith is a demand on the best we know by what 
is best in us that both we ourselves and our total world be changed 
into its likeness. Faith is a living affirmation, by a self struggling with 
sin, that the ideal which it sees is ultimately more real than its own 
attitude and condition. Faith is an assertion by that self which cares 
deeply and steadily for people in all their troubles and sorrows that 
there is a better order in which these can be overcome. William 
James affirmed that two factors were common to all religious ex- 
perience; namely, the feeling that there is something wrong about us 
as we actually are and the belief that we are saved from this wrong- 
ness by our making “proper connection” with higher powers.§ 
Unless we understand this basic nature of faith and unless we our- 
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selves are struggling both for a better kind of personal life and for a 
better world, we have no unity of experience and consequently no 
unity of discourse in terms of which to discuss the relation of faith 
and reason; for in the end, ‘‘a unity of experience is the precondition 
of a unity of discourse.” ° 

The real dividing point both in life and thought, therefore, as 
Calhoun has observed, is “between those who put primary stress 
on things that are seen and those who put primary stress upon things 
that are not seen.” 7 The difference between the perspective of the 
actual and that of the ideal is “‘decisive.’”’ This difference, moreover, 
is not first of all a descriptive difference. Albeit different total views 
are described, these views are not totally different. The basic differ- 
ence between faith and reason is, rather, a living decision. Faith is 
not static, but dynamic. It is not speculative, but personal. It is 
not theoretical, but existential. The difference between faith and 
reason is definitely not between reason as seeing and faith as refusing 
to see, but between reason insisting on what is and faith used to 
describe a world which ought to be in the light of some selectively 
actual ideal which is taken by it to be real beyond what here and 
now is observed as aggregatively actual. Without faith, for example, 
there can be philosophy but no religion, for religion is never, to use 
a phrase by H. R. Macintosh, “‘the optimistic acceptance of the 
actual.”’ Religion and faith spring alike out of man’s inescapable 
decisions concerning his ultimate meanings and values. Naturally 
only positive decisions regarding the reality or, at least, realizability 
of the ideal are properly called faith, for such is unmistakably its 
deepest connotation. Christian’s definition of religion as ‘‘interest 
in what is regarded as most important in the universe” * (and here 
faith and religion are synonymous) contains a vital truth which, 
however, is weakened by the neutral connotation of the word “‘inter- 
est.”’ Faith is truly far less a matter of general interest or even of 
explicit and specific decisions than it is a matter of total positive 
commitments and basic affirmative attitudes. St. Thomas had a 
deep insight along this line in his observation that “grace takes pos- 
session of the root-unity of the soul below the distinction into intellect 
and will.”? » Faith is primarily an existential judgment entailing a 
different dimension as a changed perspective. 

Faith as existential decision may be analyzed into many phases." 
The first is the experience of the wrongness of our actual situation. 
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James, as we have seen, called this a common element in all religious 
experience, and Royce wrote that “dissatisfaction is the universal 
experience of every temporal being.” * Whitehead, in fact, thinks 
of consciousness itself as arising in the “affirmation-negation con- 
trast”? between the physical feeling ‘in fact”? and the propositional 
feeling “might be,” between an actual nexus and that nexus as 
differently related to a complex eternal object, z.e., to an ideal situa- 
tion. From his point of view faith is an essential ingredient in all 
creative consciousness. Faith is not only the vision of the better 
that is seen as a desirable mode of operation but is also the effort of 
aim at value or ideal self-decision needed to sustain and realize that 
vision. Faith is always a “‘creative adventure” because it can never 
be tested by what is already actual. | 

Faith thus begins in a relation between the vision of the ideal and 
its consequent challenge of the actual. This first phase of faith has 
been well described by Heim: 


The question whether, and how far, the actual deserves to be maintained or to 
be abolished is precisely the question which my will has to decide; whenever, 
therefore, an act of volition takes place, the whole existing state of the world is 
laid in the balance, and a decision must be come to regarding what elements in it 
are worthy to endure, and what elements ought henceforth to be fundamentally 
altered. The fact that something is there is in itself no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing that it ought to be maintained or repeated.* 


The second aspect of faith places stress increasingly on the ideal 
as objectively real and decreasingly on the independent power of 
the man of faith; for the more he tries to realize the ideal, and the 
more of it he tries to realize, the more he begins to see himself in his 
true proportion to the whole world and its unfathomable needs. 
Pratt has observed that “religion involves and presupposes the ac- 
ceptance of the objective” '4; for experience shows that a subjective 
ideal, known to be such, lacks not only objective reality but even 
religious value, since even psychologically it cannot constitute an 
object of genuine belief.15 Those, in any case, who have struggled 
earnestly and patiently to change the world have discovered how 
woefully little they can do in their own power and how great must 
be that ideal reality which can change the actual in rightfully de- 
sirable directions. Hopeful human idealism is good at the beginning 
of faith, but if it continues to be no more than such hopeful idealism 
it is either ignorant or complacent, for it has surely never come to 
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grips with the deeper and eternal aspects of man’s spiritual conflicts. 
Unless despair or bitterness sets in, the idealistic phase of faith ought 
therefore to be fulfilled by the losing of its easy optimism, its com- 
placency, and ignorance, in order to open up increasingly to the 
cosmic resources for world-transformation which are known only to 
and through faith. 

In the third phase, instead of man’s merely finding an ally in 
ultimate reality, he confronts its absolute demand upon him and 
upon his world. ‘This experience may take many forms, for example: 
mysticism’s infinite demand for purgation and union; the demand 
by the categorical imperative for the fulfilment of the moral law by 
the good will; the demand by the eternal Thou in the Incarnate 
Word for human compassion and constructive concern. Whatever 
the form this demand may take, the man of faith comes to feel that 
both he and his actual world are irretrievably in the power of a 
Reality which decisively controls his life and efforts. Since he now 
knows that he can achieve little permanent good except in line with 
this Reality, he begins to make himself its channel rather than its 
source, its servant rather than its master, its follower rather than 
its leader. Faith begins to mature when the finite self feels himself 
in the grip of the great mystery of life which he did not choose and 
which he can never master, with interests, dreads, hopes, and dreams 
far beyond his control, and when he comes to the knowledge that 
the span of his life is shorter, even in terms of the length of time that 
he can think, than the whiz of a passing car. Faith thus tends to 
mature from optimistic idealism to objective trust in the ideal powers 
which control human destinies and values, and finally to an under- 
standing and willing surrender to that (Him) upon which (whom) 
all depends. 

Faith, however, does not stop with the mere recognition of the 
objective reality and demand of its ideal, but goes on to explain the 
actual itself in the light of that ideal. Since faith holds that the ideal 
can and ought to transform the actual, and since the highest ideal 
is taken to be most real, value and power are intrinsically joined. 
In existential commitment they are felt to be of one ultimate cloth. 
The selective ideal thus becomes a determinative motif or a regulative 
pattern which gives a new meaning to actuality. What is is seen in 
the light of what ought to be, not only in terms of value but in terms 
of reality. Lotze’s basic metaphysics, for instance, is largely religious, 
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and for this very reason. One of his most climactic assertions comes 
almost at the end of his Metaphysics in the words: “I seek in that 
which should be the ground of that which is.” * Faith never denies 
the actual for what it is, but sees it within a new context of meaning 
which alters its status from a standard of reference of final truth to 
a standard of contemporaneous actuality. Because faith sees all 
things in the perspective of the highest ideal, it is selective seeing as 
opposed to aggregative seeing. The coherence of the actual is ac- 
cepted for precisely that, and that coherence, of course, includes the 
measure of ideal realization that we now see; but this coherence it 
is precisely which faith refuses recognition as a standard of ultimate 
truth. Faith is ideally retrospective. It mounts up, that is, to the 
height of the ideal and from there surveys what is in a new light 
and from a fuller perspective. Faith definitely does not deny the 
reason that is rooted in actuality, but denies that it is a standard for 
ultimate truth and reality. Faith consequently demands an honest 
and critical philosophy, for in order to change the actual it must 
know it correctly. Faith declares its highest ideal to be most real 
and systematizes all things in terms of this its regulative pattern. 
But this is faith at its highest; faith as the conviction of things not 
yet seen. 

Precisely here, however, lie the dangers of faith. Faith starts with 
the desire to change the actual. As it grows, it then roots in objective 
reality its conviction that the actual can be changed in rightfully 
ideal directions. It finally accepts this ideal as most eminently real 
and compelling, forcing actuality to be viewed in its light. But as it 
grows two subtle snares also threaten it. Faith may become counter- 
feit either by denying or by neglecting the actual. The first counterfeit, 
that of denying the actual, takes the form of saying that history is not 
real and that we must therefore be delivered from it. Reason and 
actuality are thus both denied in the supposed interest of the ideal. 
If evil is not real it is hardly worth while to contend with it. In the 
second instance, the believer becomes so engrossed in what ought to 
be that he forgets his responsibility for what is. He dreams about 
the ideal, worships its selective realization, and gazes at its super- 
historical fullness, but neglects to change the actual into its likeness. 
In either case the tension between the actual and the ideal is gone 
and there is now no desire to change the actual. Thus real faith has 
become counterfeit. The identification and participation with and 
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in the ideal which is necessary in order to transform it are gone so 
that the man of faith has been delivered from his complacency with 
the actual only to land in the complacency of an unrealized ideal. 
Thereupon prophets who are still in faith’s creative tension arise to 
denounce faith as the opium of the people. Faith is thus misused 
and abused. For the prophets who thus denounce and renounce faith 
in the objective ideal themselves land in the quicksands of subjective 
idealism. 

To avoid this danger, the ideal of faith must always be defined 
from within the tension of life. The prophet must always be “the 
mystic in action.” 17 Worship saps the vitality of religion unless it 
continually expresses itself in work. By the fruits we always know real 
faith. The writer of James may have been much misunderstood on 
this point. Even though our works are naturally not our faith, we 
must show our faith by our works. But work is more than the result 
of faith. It is also a stimulus and food for faith. For faith is a living 
decision affecting the whole man. There is a fresh, fruitful wind blow- 
ing through Macmurray’s concept of religion as intentional activity, 
the organic synthesis of contemplation and action.'* If he, however, 
errs on the side of subjectivism, Przywara’s Polarity gives a profound 
analysis of the religious consciousness as strong only in the balanced 
tension of striving for, 7m, and under the ideal. Faith is part of life. 
It is a dynamic tension between the actual and the ideal, in which 
the ideal is affirmed as more real over and against the actual. 


II 


The Theoretical Aspects of Faith. We have taken up first the existential 
aspect of faith because faith is first of all a living decision. From a 
purely theoretical point of view faith has no meaning except for the 
fact that living people have had and have what they call faith. 
Faith goes beyond descriptive reason for it is the conviction of things 
not seen, as faith sees them. Reason as sight sees what actually is and 
what seems possible in that light. Faith as a commitment to the high- 
est ideal known, as most real and true, is absurd to reason to what- 
ever extent it goes beyond available evidence in the realm of what 
actually is. Faith’s total context of meaning cannot by its very nature 
be wholly validated because as yet it is not. The actual is what it 
is and can be roughly tested or experienced as such. The ideal, 
however, is so exceptionally and fragmentarily realized, especially 
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as it approaches its fullness, that only an act of faith can designate it 
with assurance as ultimate reality. This element of personal decision 
makes inadequate the distinction between reason as sight and faith 
as insight. To whatever extent reason is rooted in what is, and can 
be proved by it, while faith is what is largely not yet, and cannot 
therefore be proved in terms of what is, there is a clear-cut existential 
gulf between faith and reason, and the two can neither be reduced 
to each other nor proved false by each other. There is no court of 
final appeal to settle the claims of faith versus reason and vice versa, 
except the future. As long as we are human, and as long as there is 
need for religion at all, so long the tension between faith and reason 
is unresolvable, but precisely in this creative tension lies our greatest 
hope. To surrender to actuality, on the one hand, or to be doped by 
an unrealized ideal, on the other, is to lose the zest for a better life 
and a better world. 

This functionally irreducible difference between faith and reason 
has led many to fix an absolute theoretical gulf between them. This 
is a mistake. Faith and reason have congruent theoretical aspects. 
‘‘All reason, involved in the acquisition of ‘knowledge,’ is leavened 
with faith,” 18 while faith, as we shall see, is decidedly not without 
rational justification. This is certainly no place to examine the limits 
of the purely theoretical reason, if such there be. Many modern 
philosophers, especially after Kant, have done that. Whitehead, for 
instance, has shown in recent years how untenable is any narrowly 
rationalistic or empiricistic system. We can agree with Hegel’s 
stricture on Kant’s method that even the examination of reason is 
an act of reason and takes its validity for granted. Reason is sorely 
tried in the modern world, and it certainly is true that “it would be 
folly to cast away our most trusted weapon because some have cut 
their fingers on it.’ 2° But to many of us it nevertheless seems true 
that there is not a sufficient measure of empirical or theoretical 
knowledge to deal adequately with the deepest values and meanings 
of life, especially if we include the central problem of motivation, 
namely the empowerment of our wills to affirm, appropriate, and 
achieve the highest ideal as the most real demanding to be made 
actual. There are, of course, limited areas of investigation in the 
realm of formal and material knowledge that are open to a high 
degree of exact, objective verifiability and inclusive communicability, 
but in these very fields the prior question of the ultimate relation 
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between method and metaphysics is being more and more seriously 
raised. In the overwhelmingly large areas of workable and meaning- 
ful knowledge, moreover, faith plays an ever more important role. 
Birkhoff seems right in his assertion that all intellectual investigation 
is surrounded by “‘an aura of faith.” 

Faith, on the other hand, has no organ and no content except 
reason. Remsberg is right that ‘‘faith tells us more about God than 
reason can. Reason tells us more about the world than revelation.” ?! 
But faith does not go beyond all experience and reason. If so, we 
could know nothing about it. Faith is not the knowing only of nega- 
tions. It is rather, as we have seen, a selective reason which uses the 
ideal as a distinct perspective or principle of explanation. We have 
defined reason as rooted in actuality because in relation to faith our 
interest must be primarily in the final criterion of truth and reality. 
Mere consistency is obviously an inadequate standard in a dynamic 
world where the real struggle is between the aggregative and the 
selective seeing. Neither formal consistency nor material consistency 
per se, or both together zn loco actualis, can adequately judge the truth 
of faith. Consistency there ought to be, to be sure, within the realms 
of both faith and reason; but the latter thinks of it as coherence 
with what is actual, while the former thinks of what consistency 
the ideal motif requires. Notwithstanding there are common areas. 
Since actuality, for instance, is no fixed reality but is rather itself 
subject to change, faith is not, even theoretically, completely arbi- 
trary in its insistence that there is an ultimate truth beyond the 
consistent aggregative interpretation of the here and now that is 
best seen in terms of the selectively highest ideal. What is becomes. 
Actuality is dynamic. Transformability is a truth of reason as well as 
of faith. The faith that the ideal can change the actual is not merely 
a desperate determination of will, or of wishful thinking, but partly an 
observation of the actual itself. Not only is actuality transformable, 
and thus not fixed as an aggregative actual but open to the increasing 
actualization of some part of it, but, besides and moreover, faith is 
seen to create new facts. The will to believe, as Perry has observed 
with regard to James’ philosophy, is not only truth-finding but 
truth-making.”? Hocking writes: “It is the nemesis of an imperfect 
realism that its illusions become its effective reals.” ?* Faith matters. 
It makes a difference to actuality. Thus reason can observe and report 
the important fact of the relation of faith and actuality and confirm 
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that faith is not altogether without reasonable evidence in its claim. 

But here we need a strong caution; for even if faith can transform 
the actual in ideal directions, and even if reason can record and attest 
this fact, faith cannot, nevertheless, claim in the court of reason 
that the ideal is more real than the actual except to whatever point 
the transformation has been actually achieved, or at the most, seems 
from our present perspective readily achievable. 

Faith, besides, is not completely arbitrary, even from the point of 
view of reason. In addition to the fact that actuality is by nature 
changeable, so that faith conditions dynamic reality, the ideal of 
faith must both apply to the actual and have some power to trans- 
form it. The relevance of the ideal for the actual is a rational check 
on faith. Just as faith judges the aggregative actual by the selective 
ideal, demanding its own realization, so reason judges the selective 
ideal by its significant relevance to the aggregative actual. Faith 
and reason thus both challenge and check each other. The ideal 
cannot be a mere matter of abstract speculation or of wishful think- 
ing, for then it would be devoid of both applicability and trans- 
forming power. The ideal which is most needed to transform the 
actual would naturally have the highest degree of reality for faith. 
But if reason found this ideal impossible of even gradual attain- 
ment, it naturally would be no relevant ideal, and consequently no 
true ideal even for faith. The religious ideal, therefore, must be not 
only applicable to all of experience and thus rationally realizable, 
but it must also have become sufficiently a part of history to bear 
concrete witness to at least its partial actualization. Faith’s claim 
that the ideal is more real than the actual can thrive only in some 
encouraging relation, in the depths of experience and _ history, 
between realizability and realization. Faith is thus again not totally 
arbitrary from the point of view of reason but is rather an affirma- 
tion of things not yet fully or sufficiently seen. Faith lives in some 
having and in much hoping. Our faith grows out of our intelligent 
affirmation of our concern for the world. It must consequently live 
on the assurance which is nourished by growing insight and experi- 
ence through both subjective commitment and objective efficacy of 
the reality of its ideal. 

Faith also lives on the knowledge that its highest ideals have come 
to be known and experienced within historic time. They were not 
always actual, even in human ideals. That we know. Man’s highest 
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ideals have been slow to emerge at all and slower still to mature 
in the general social consciousness. The reason for this is importantly 
that since the ideal above the present self-attainment judges the self 


_ that sees it, it is hardly welcome to anyone whose concern is not 


increasingly for the world. The ideal demands a surrender to it 
which is offensive to the actual self. That explains, in part, the slow 
actualization of the ideal. But since man’s highest ideals have, 
nevertheless, come into history, faith has some reasonable right to 
claim that they had an adequate source beyond it. That the highest 
ideals are mere self-creations or haphazard happenings without 
intrinsic relation to the whole process and the meaning of that 
process into which they came is at any rate an affirmation without 
adequate reasonable evidence. Faith holds that these ideals show 
what ultimate reality is better than anything less than they. This 
interpretation seems more likely than that they were caused by some 
configuration of natural energy or even arose from some non- 
purposive protoplasmic irritability — unless, of course, reason com- 
mits itself to the proposition that the lower always explains the 
higher, or that seen succession is a better principle of explanation 
than seen significance. Such a commitment, however, is an a priori 
acceptance of the actual as most real and seems unduly anthropo- 
centric and Ptolemaic. Besides faith holds that since so much of the 
ideal has become known and cherished even within our little drop of 
historic time, it would be Ptolemaic, indeed, not to believe that we 
may stand on the threshold of some new epoch of ideal realization. 

To the changeable nature of the actual, the fact-making power of 
faith, and to faith’s ideal relevancy to the actual is thus also added 
the significant consideration of the historic emergence of the ideal 
into the actual. These and similar considerations illustrate how the 
nature of the actual itself, and especially that of history, is an impor- 
tant bridge between faith and reason with common territory imme- 
diately on both sides. Faith is no jump in the dark over an unknown 
river but rather an adventurous existential leap across from actuality 
to the land of the ideal by means of unfinished theoretical scaffolding. 


III 


To sum up, our thesis is that faith and reason both need each other. 
They come in conflict only when each tries to usurp the function of 
the other. Faith and reason, religion and philosophy, must not be 
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confused. Both are needed in a constructive society. Faith is the vision 
of the ideal and the affirmation and discovery of spirit that this vision 
is ultimately true. Reason is the careful observation, systematization, 
and appraisal of man’s historic experience as a whole. Faith must not 
deny reason for in the neglecting, denying, or falsely interpreting the 
actual lies the danger of its own death. Reason must not deny the 
challenge of faith but must let the spirit launch out daringly beyond 
what can be proved true by the actual, for as Goethe says somewhere: 
“Only the ages of faith are the fruitful ages.” Faith must abide by 
reason’s demand for relevance to the actual and for demonstration 
of its power to change it in ideal directions. Reason must open up, 
beyond its proper and vital task of truth, to the demand of the spirit 
for the good. There can thus be a reasonable faith and a faith-filled 
reason that co-operate for the common good without ever confusing 
their distinctive natures, functions, and fields. 

This approach to the problem we hope will commend itself to 
those who have struggled with the history of the relation of faith and 
reason. Sometimes philosophy has been deeply influenced by religion 
and in the great classical tradition not only are thought and being 
but also goodness and being largely equated. ‘Those who at this point 
think of Plato and Plotinus can almost as well think of Aristotle, for 
his system, too, is dominated from the top. From the side of religion, 
on the other hand, the equation of the good and the rational with 
ultimate being is obvious, to be found not only with the Platonic 
Augustine but also with the Aristotelian Aquinas. One of the very 
weakest links in Aquinas’ long and strong theological line of thought 
is, in fact, his easy argument that being is also good, else were men’s 
desire for perfection vain. This is an unreasonable assumption.*‘ 
Hume and Kant, therefore, did both religion and philosophy great 
service by their rigid criticism of the theological arguments for God. 
Hume saw how much religion depends on faith and Kant realized 
that its main arguments hang on the ontological argument, which as 
a sheer rational-empirical proof is deficient whether it is taken to 
be an analytic or a synthetic judgment. It was Lotze who saw how 
emotional in nature, or we should say existential, is the ontological 
argument. It is truly good that much modern philosophy is critical 
of over-extended arguments for religion. Faith and reason can then — 
be seen in their true relation. We have no right to say, of course, that 
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philosophers should not usurp the place of religion by becoming 
existential, but we can say that it is as such obviously no longer 
philosophy as the systematic interpretation of the actual. We can say 
moreover, that such philosophy, as far as it involves faith and deci- 
sion, is religious in nature. Nor have we the right to forbid teachers 
of religion to adopt the rational, empirical, or pragmatic method, 
which are all chiefly philosophic in nature. We can say, however, 
that coherence with the actual, correspondence to the actual, or 
workability within the actual can never be adequate standards for 
religious faith. They are important to religion to test its relevancy and 
power, and are therefore partially religious standards, but religion 
can never limit its truth to the actual. Its power and perspective are 
not primarily of this world. 

Faith can act as an irritant and a vitamin to philosophy. It can 
remind philosophy that the totality of our temporal existence here 
and now is changeable, that faith does produce new facts, that its 
ideals have come into history within an amazingly short time, and 
that the world is young and “‘groaning for redemption”? in order that 
philosophy keep free from premature and negative conclusions as to 
the nature of reality based on its systematic observation of what is 
now actual. As such faith is an irritant. As a vitamin, however, it can 
help philosophy concentrate on those human problems, both inner 
and social, which mankind must tackle in a spirit of resoluteness and 
hope. It can ask of philosophy that it be not optimistic beyond what 
the facts warrant but that it dare to see and tell the truth. Seeing 
the truth, faith can come as courage and stamina and concern to all 
men who will have it and thus help to remove from the actual its 
sting of despondency and fear. 

Reason, at last, can keep faith to its proper task. Bixler’s insistence 
that our faith in another world must not contradict what we know of 
this is healthful to faith so long as it does not limit to the actual its 
scope and power. Reason can be both a check and a challenge to faith, 
keeping it in line with an applicable ideal that can show its power to 
transform our world. If reason and faith are both accepted for what 
they are and used by humble and compassionate spirits as well as by 
critical and disciplined minds, both can co-operate in that common 
task to make the Kingdom of God come on earth as it is in heaven. 


Bu rlingame, Calif, 
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REASON AND EMOTION 
By ROLLO MAY 


ODERN man’s individual and cultural problems have 
many causes, but central among them is the split between 
reason and emotion. Counseling offices are frequented by 

persons who feel this war within themselves. Here is an individual, 
for example, who has worked out a rationalistic system of rules and 
principles to guide him because he is afraid of his emotions, and after 
vainly trying to follow his rules for a period, he reacts to the opposite 
extreme of libertinism and gives his emotions full sway. Culturally 
we see the same phenomena. Rationalistic Protestantism, emphasiz- 
ing education and science, was surprised in the past decade to dis- 
cover waves of reaction surging through the country in the form of 
evangelistic and holiness sects which capitalized on emotional ex- 
pression in worship and preferred an uneducated ministry. In 
twentieth century politics, democracies which had assumed they 
could control international tensions by “‘logical’”? means were amazed 
to confront a “‘cult of the irrational’ springing up in Fascism. The 
dichotomy between reason and emotion is certainly a central aspect 
of modern man’s illness. 

Let us begin with endeavors at definition. Reason has to do with 
relating the individual to reality. Macmurray expresses it well in his 
Reason and Emotion: ‘“‘Reason is the capacity to behave in terms of the 
nature of the object, that is to say, objectively.”’ Broadly speaking, 
this would be the goal for all human life. Historically, however, reason 
has been associated with a finding of reality by means of thinking, 
and usually this was conceived of as a function different from and 
“higher” than the contact with reality through emotion. In a de- 
teriorated form of the concept, held in the late nineteenth century, 
reason meant simply the use of the znéellect to find reality, and this was 
set sharply in contrast to and over against the emotions. 

Emotions, on the other hand, are forms of visceral mobilization for 
action. Emotions are one expression of bodily, glandular function; 
they have an instinctual basis; they are the “motive power”? for ace 
tivity. So thoroughly have emotions been connected with physical 
functions (as distinguished from the intellect) that one theory, the 
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James-Lange, held that the perception of an emotion is merely the 
awareness of a state of muscular tension — you are afraid because you 
run rather than vice versa. Though this extreme statement is now 
accepted only with revision, it is still true that emotions are to be de- 
fined as visceral mobilization for action. 

We shall endeavor here to deal with this question under three 
headings: first, the movement in modern psychotherapy to overcome 
the dichotomy between reason and emotion; second, the reaction in 
the form of misology, or suspicion of reason, in psychology; and third, 
some pointers toward solution; that is to say toward an understanding 
of the interrelation of reason and emotion. 


I 


Our modern problem is set by the fact that we are emerging from 
an age in which reason and emotion were radically separated. ‘The 
nineteenth century was a time of compartmentalization. Art was 
separated from life; “art for art’s sake’ was the motto, and the result 
was the sentimentality of prettiness. Religion was separated from 
other aspects of life such as political and national morality, and made 
the affair of Sundays and special groups. Business morality was 
separated from the morality of private life and the family. Will and 
reason were separated, in theory and in practice, from the emotions 
and the body; pietistic voluntarism, which is the main stream in 
American Protestantism, assumed that the reason should control the 
emotions, and that the will, through such processes as making resolu- 
tions, could direct the self. Macmurray rightly holds that the upshot 
of all this nineteenth century development was to make intellect the 
guiding principle. This compartmentalization represented the de- 
terioration of certain tendencies — autonomy and individualism — 
which in the Renaissance, the beginning of the modern age, were 
healthy and creative. 

The prophets and creative spirits of the nineteenth century fought 
this compartmentalization. Nietzsche is the most vivid and influen- 
tial representative in philosophy; his reaction against intellectualized 
reason was so great that he insisted we “think with our bodies.” 
“Instinct,” he wrote, “is the most intelligent of all forms of intelli- 
gence.” He bore a hatred for Kant’s moral imperatives and Spinoza’s 
ethical rationalism. He reacted against rules of logic, and held that 
the philosopher really presents a picture of his own deep self. Reason 
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was thus made ecstasy. Ibsen likewise attacked compartmentaliza- 
tion. In Doll’s House the husband who refuses to take his wife into his 
whole self, who keeps his business and his serious life apart from her, 
thus making of her a doll, is preparing the collapse of his house. Wild 
Duck points out the vicious quality of idealism separated from real- 
ism, and Ibsen’s last play heaps scorn on the artist who uses his art as 
an excuse for separating himself from love. The painters of the late 
nineteenth century also pointed out the failures of art divorced from 
vital emotions: expressionism and impressionism, methods of paint- 
ing which enthroned emotions, became the mode. Van Gogh and 
Cézanne represent the central creative stream in the art which re- 
discovered honest emotion. And in sociology Marxism is a vivid 
parallel, defining rationalistic principles as ideology and making 
instinctual — and specifically economic — categories basic. 

But the most important in the attacks upon the dichotomy of 
reason and emotion came from Freud. His psychology of the alogical 
unconscious dealt a death blow to the idea of the supremacy of the 
intellect. Freud likewise destroyed simple voluntarism. I believe it 
quite fair to say that the general impact of psychoanalysis upon our 
culture has been to undermine what originally was thought of as 
reason, that is to say, ideas and principles which were supposed to 
guide human activities, and to insist that emotional forces were basic 
and most thinking merely a rationalization of these forces. Freud 
had a violent prejudice against philosophy, holding it to be sound 
only so far as it was an echo of science. 

Jung took issue with Freud’s distrust of philosophy and pointed out 
that the therapist assumed a philosophy whether he admitted it or 
not, and that one had best admit it and make it a good one. But 
Jung’s tendency likewise was to emphasize the breadth and impor- 
tance of the irrational as against the rational. ‘““The great decisions of 
life have as a rule far more to do with the instincts and other mysteri- 
ous unconscious factors than with the conscious will and well-mean- 
ing reasonableness.” (Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 69.) Otto 
Rank seems to me to give the most adequate analysis of this problem, 
without undue anti-rationalistic reaction, in his Truth and Reality. He 
holds that it is impossible to speak of truth abstractly or merely in- 
tellectually; such so-called truth may be quite different from reality; 
the category of truth has no meaning by itself. What we are con- 
cerned with, rather, is reality. In therapy the individual may arrive 
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at this by way of hypotheses which are not in themselves true. As 
Jung puts it, if the therapist holds to what he thinks is true he may 
shut out the client from some experience which is valuable. The 
therapist must therefore be willing to accept what seem to him false- 
hoods, intellectually viewed, as steppingstones the patient may use 
to reality. Reality, in the long run, will mean a truth sounder and 
more meaningful than the purely intellectual kind. 

The upshot of this development in psychotherapy is the conviction 
that truth is no longer connected exclusively with the intellect. 
Reason, in the nineteenth century intellectualistic sense, is definitely 
dethroned in our culture. These emphases of psychotherapy will be 
accepted by most modern informed persons. They point toward a 
much-desired goal, namely the rediscovery of the whole personality. 
This united personality is something more than Browning’s body aid- 
ing soul upon its way. It is a unity which makes reason and emotion 
inseparable because they are part of the same human being. 

Thus psychotherapy, interestingly enough, brings us back to the 
ancient Hebrew view of psycho-physical unitarism. The Hebrews 
did not have two elements working as a team, but rather one person 
with different aspects. It did not occur to them that the soul could 
exist separate from the body, hence their doctrine of resurrection in 
contrast to the later Greek immortality. It is significant that w2l/ and 
freedom become problems only on the basis of a dichotomy of reason 
and emotions. The Hebrews believed both in will and in freedom, as 
every psychotherapist must, without the need to engage in argu- 
ments concerning ultimate freedom and determinism which stem 
from the conception of will as a separate policeman-function within 
the self and reason as the boss of a group of unruly slaves who from 
time to time take control into their own hands. 

Walter B. Cannon’s phrase, the “‘wisdom of the body,” is a modern 
suggestion of one aspect of this understanding of personality. Illus- 
trations of wisdom which is non-intellectual are seen in the spon- 
taneity of children. Defecation, sleeping, playing, eating, do not 
form the pronounced problems for children which we observe in our 
culture until the child is viewed and treated as a collection of sepa- 
rate elements — reason and will struggling against desires and emo- 
tions. ‘hese problems in the child are usually projections of the 
parent’s dichotomy in his attitude toward himself. The child’s 
difficulty with the toilet or with eating, for example, is often a pro- 
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jection of the parent’s assumption of an independent intellect con- 
trolling emotions or desires. Pascal’s line has pith: ‘The heart has 
reasons which the reason knows not of.’? With Nietzsche we might 
say, “The body has reasons which the intellectualized reason knows 
not of.” 

Another interesting proof of the thesis that emotion and reason are 
meant to function in blended form is found in the fact, clinically 
demonstrated, that some persons think better when their emotions 
are aroused. The assumption of earlier decades that thinking was 
best when abstracted, disinterested, unemotional and as calm as a 
disembodied activity, is seen to be a prejudice. The Rorschach emo- 
tional test proves that some persons, at least, think more adequately 
and realistically when their emotions are involved. To some extent it 
may be said, people think with their libido. 


II 


But the attack upon the dichotomy, which has amounted to an in- 
sistence on the primacy of emotion, has resulted in a distrust of reason. 
This is shown in the ideologies of Fascism and the holiness sects, and 
the assumption of a decade ago in popular psychology that simple 
expression of emotion was the cure for the individual’s personality 
illness. Our analysis here is concerned with this distrust of reason as 
it appeared in psychology. (The term psychology is used chiefly in 
reference to psychology of personality, depth-psychology, and those 
developments from Europe, such as psychoanalysis, which have led to 
clinical psychotherapy. Experimental, physiological and positivistic 
psychologies compartmentalize the human being by definition; and 
though they appear to construct “reasonable” systems, they do not in 
themselves yield an acceptable solution to our problem of reason and 
emotion. ) 

There is a misology in psychology. The term comes from Plato: in 
the Phaedo, Socrates proceeds to refute all of the accepted proofs for 
immortality, and then comments on the despair he reads in the faces 
of the young men around him. He cautions them against becoming 
misologists, giving up all confidence in thinking (in his sense, logic) 
because they are disillusioned about some truths they thought most 
irrefutable. 

Freudian psychoanalysis shows this distrust of logical thinking. 
Freud says in his Introductory Lectures that he has tried to give defini- 
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tions and found it unsatisfactory, and suggests therefore that he will 
not try to define his terms. When asked to explain what was meant by 
the term “penis envy,”’ one psychoanalyst remarked that it was im- 
possible to discuss psychoanalysis with those who did not accept the 
terms to begin with. That is the difficulty, of course; one cannot 
communicate without assuming some logic. Communication is a real 
problem in academic circles (outside the East), where, due to mis- 
understandings and vested interests, psychoanalysis is considered 
rank mythology. There is little doubt that Freud was talking of func- 
tional realities of the greatest importance to an understanding of hu- 
man nature, and it is a pity that these cannot be assimilated and 
understood more broadly. I do not believe that the logic of experi- 
mental psychology can be accepted as the language of communica- 
tion in the field of personality, but I do believe — as the experiences 
at Yale and Harvard prove — that more criteria for communication, 
i.e., more reason, can be injected into psychoanalysis without loss of 
the meaning of its essentially alogical unconscious. Only by this 
means can those who are genuinely interested in helping human be- 
ings build upon each other’s work. 

Freud, of course, shows an egregious contradiction in his attitude 
toward the intellect. His psychology is chiefly concerned with the 
dynamic, powerful unconscious; he holds theoretically that con- 
sciousness is a relatively weak portion of personality; yet his therapy 
consists of enlarging as much as possible the scope of consciousness. 
Macmurray points out this contradiction and concludes that if the 
theory is right, the therapy cannot be; and if the therapy works, as it 
obviously does, there is something wrong with the theory. Rank puts 
it in these terms: psychoanalysis is a psychology of the irrational, but 
its value depends entirely upon the rational. Franz Alexander has an 
article in a recent number of the Psychoanalytic Review, entitled with a 
quotation from Freud, ‘“The intellect is a soft voice, but it will be 
heard,” in which he indicates that therapy has its power in strength- 
ening the domain and expanse of this intellect. There is clearly a con- 
fusion in the Freudian attitude toward the intellectual aspect of reason. 

A more cogent illustration of the misology in psychology is found 
when we ask how the truth of any statement or belief is tested. One 
answer often given is that a belief is true if it comes from a certain 
type of individual, for example a mature, clarified individual whose 
thinking can be demonstrated not to be a result of his insecurity or 
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anxiety. This is a consistent position; it makes thinking an ideology, a 
result of emotional conditions, and it is testable only in terms of its 
source. ‘This means that there is no objective test for truth. Practi- 
cally, this position leaves out those individuals who were character- 
ized by insecurity and anxiety and all kinds of neurotic tendencies, 
like Nietzsche and Rousseau and Kierkegaard, who also had insight 
into profound and vital truth. 

Another difficulty is seen when we ask what kind of personality will 
have the true ideology; how, in other words, does one define this ma- 
ture personality? Alfred Adler spent a great deal of time indicating 
that Freud’s theories were wrong because of certain situations in 
Freud’s own life. Freud’s private opinion as to what is wrong with 
Horney, it is reliably reported, was that she was jealous of his daugh- 
ter Anna. One of the prominent representatives of the Horney group 
explains that Jung’s theories arose out of his own illness which, she 
explained when pressed, was an expression of his puritanical up- 
bringing. One could go on. Undoubtedly, each psychologist has his 
explanation by which he undermines, i.e., psychologizes, the theories 
of his opponents. The surprising thing is not that the psychologist 
should have these opinions of his colleagues, but that he should 
automatically assume they are true. ‘This is, of course, the absolutiz- 
ing of one’s own concept of personality. Superficially it is due to the 
fact that psychology is an immature science, not yet having estab- 
lished its criteria. More profoundly, it is an illustration of what is 
called in theology original sin, the tendency to distort the structure of 
reality by one’s own limited viewpoint. (It is needless to say that such 
distortion is not limited to psychologists; it is present, generally speak- 
ing, in the explanations which all of us, whether philosophers, theo- 
logians or ministers, give for the supremacy of our own sect or point 
of view.) The error of this system of thought is apparent. It is not only 
a two-edged sword, which indicates that one’s own theory is a result 
of personality disorders if the other person’s is; it is also a bomb which 
blows up in the hand, for it means that there is then no criterion for 
truth. 

One can take the cultural test for truth, which is perhaps one step 
better. Using this criterion, some psychologists seek to undermine 
Freud’s theories by pointing out the limitations of his Victorian cul- 
tural milieu. But this means that our own point of view is likewise 
culturally determined, a fact not difficult to establish a posteriori as 
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well as a priori. Pragmatically, one can only say such-and-such the- 
ory works in helping people to live more happily in such-and-such a 
cultural situation. The theory that made good therapy in the Paris 
of the late middle ages is a different theory, probably, from that which 
would serve for the Paris of Voltaire’s rationalistic time; certainly 
Freud’s sex-libido theory worked for members of a Victorian culture, 
and our different theories, emphasizing present relationships and 
treating hostility as a central problem, work for our culture. We can- 
not test psychological truth on a purely pragmatic basis, for we can- 
not jump out of our cultural skins. 

The psychologizing of truth is no mere academic problem. It is 
common in discussions of all sorts. A thinker’s ideas will be explained 
away on the basis of his marriage problems, or “‘crisis theology” will 
be explained as the result of the scare thrown into modern religion by 
social disruption. Such reasoning cuts out, of course, the values of 
Jeremiah and Second Isaiah, whose profound insights were part and 
parcel of crisis social situations. And as a matter of fact, such reason- 
ing also cuts out psychotherapy itself, for there is little doubt that 
psychotherapy is called forth to a great extent by the fact that our 
cultural period is a sick, deteriorating one. 

Reason — using the word in its sense of logic — had the function 
in other ages of giving persons criteria by which they could correct 
their own errors. Logic had a value which science has for many in the 
modern day, namely that of providing a standard by which one could 
correct one’s egocentricity; one had some way of telling what was 
illusion, and could therefore partially overcome illusion. It was a 
source of objectivity by which one was saved from solipsism; it aided 
in the development of that humility which scientific systems, even if 
based on false hypotheses, have often afforded their adherents. 

The emphasis upon experience, frequently made by psychologists 
as a method of overcoming the dichotomy, is sound only to the extent 
that it is realized that experience always involves an element of reason 
along with emotion and irrational factors. The error of a decade ago 
was in assuming that experience was simply an expression of emo- 
tions, and, by corollary, that all experiences were of equal value and 
meaning. Such anarchic experience is undeniably unhealthy and 
self-defeating in the long run. Reason is the necessary selecting, order- 
ing function in experience. The healthy personality selects, spontane- 
ously as well as with calculation, experiences which are meaningful. 
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III 


In considering solutions to the problem of the split between reason 
and emotion, we have no doubt that the psychotherapeutic approach 
to the whole personality, described in the first section of this paper, 
represents a great and significant contribution. This solution is only 
partially satisfactory, however, because it is in part reactive against 
the nineteenth century; it is understood best against this background, 
rather than as a description of the nature of the human being. 

Probably it is true that only partial solutions to the problem are 
possible in the age in which we live. Looking at the question cul- 
turally, one sees that the functional blending of reason and emotion 
depends to a great extent upon the stage of development of the given 
historical period. As a period is growing, realizing itself, the union is 
present. In the fifth century B.c., when Greek culture was rising 
toward its fulfillment, we do not find a pronounced dichotomy be- 
tween reason and emotion; wide Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the 
orations of Pericles and the art of the Parthenon, one finds strong, 
powerful emotions magnificently blended with the order and balance 
of reason. But in the fourth century Greek culture reaches its plateau, 
and we notice the beginning of the split; while in the third and second 
centuries we find some school such as the Stoics, emphasizing reason 
as controlling emotion, and other schools, like the Hedonists, taking 
their stand on emotion and instinct as opposed to reason. Our mod- 
ern period presents a parallel, as indeed all historical periods may. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there is an admirable blending 
of reason and emotion, as in the art of Michelangelo and da Vinci 
and the dramas of Shakespeare. Both the “‘Apollonians’’ and “Di- 
onysians”’ in later centuries claim these early masters as their fathers; 
it is more true to say that Michelangelo and Shakespeare were 
neither but both. Following the classical portion of the modern 
period, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, came the crys- 
tallization in the nineteenth, the time of clear separation between 
emotions and reason. Another difference is that, in our nineteenth 
and twentieth century, thinking is reactive, as in Ibsen and Van 
Gogh — who cannot be understood apart from the period they were 
creating against — rather than being a more or less direct descrip- 
tion of the nature of art and life in any period, as is true of Michel- 
angelo and Shakespeare. This would imply a pessimism as to any 
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satisfactory solution to the problem in our day, that is to say, as to 
any solution which is not chiefly reactive. This, I believe, is our 
situation. 

Certainly individuals can transcend the dichotomy of their culture 
and to a considerable extent achieve a union of reason and emotion in 
their personal lives. This is the purpose and the field of success of psy- 
chotherapy. A point of even greater hope is found in the observation 
that out of disintegrating periods often comes a more penetrating 
understanding of the deep issues involved; thus in a deteriorating age, 
Jeremiah and second Isaiah and Augustine produce insights which 
could not be arrived at in a growing period. The issues become self- 
conscious; and though this adds to human suffering it may likewise 
open the way to deeper understanding. Out of the suffering which we 
feel as parts of our tragic modern age, insights of special value with 
respect to the problem of reason and emotion may be produced for 
the future as well as for ourselves. The work of Sigmund Freud, 
though part and parcel of a disintegrating culture, will be of in- 
estimable value for future, happier ages. 

Certain more practical guides to a solution may now be stated in 
summary: 

1. There can be no reason without emotion, for emotion is the mo- 
te for all thinking and reasonable activity. 

2. There can be no healthy emotion without reason, for reason is 
the relation of the individual to objective reality. Emotion which is 
not reasonable does not conform to and exist in proportion to the sit- 
uation, is subjective, and will be progressively eliminated by the 
process of living. 

3. When the two above axioms are violated, and a pronounced 
split between reason and emotion ensues, we have the situation of 
ill-health in personality. This split can be cured to a great extent by 
psychotherapy, through processes which theologically would be 
termed the employing of natural grace. 

4: The problem, however, still exists on a “normal”? level. The in- 
dividual, even if relatively healthy, and the culture, even if relatively 
healthy, will be concerned all their life long with the attempt to reach 
a more effective integration of reason and emotion. Indeed, this 
might be described psychologically as one of the central purposes of 
life. The forces that prevent this integration are anxiety and egocen- 
tricity, each leading to the other and tending to set up a vicious circle. 
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Even the relatively healthy and normal person will experience anx- 
lety and a tendency toward egocentricity as part of his human situa- 
tion. Egocentricity, based upon anxiety, causes the individual to fear 
emotions and take refuge in rules; culturally this is disclosed in such 
phrases as “‘pride of reason.’ In iseaiitta the anarchic expression 
of emotion, which is really a matter of the part running away with the 
whole, we can discover the same underlying dynamics. In these mis- 
adaptations the individual places a part of himself in the center and 
distorts both himself and the structure of life; he fails, in other words, 
to live objectively. 

5. The ultimate solution, therefore, requires a method of alleviat- 
ing the egocentricity-anxiety pattern. This brings a theological ele- 
ment into consideration. In simple terms, the individual needs to be 
able to accept himself as a creature of emotion interrelated with rea- 
son whose destiny is realized as he serves and co-operates with reality. 
He does not try, therefore, to use reason or emotion for part-self (ego) 
purposes, but he affirms himself as a whole engaged all his life long 
in interrelations with his social structure, namely his fellow men. This 
involves humility, which is opposite to the pride of the part — the 
humility of the person, who is a whole living with other persons he 
can only partially understand, attained through the realization of 
one’s position as a creature before God. ‘This is frankly a theological 
statement; the psychological counterpart would be expressed in the 
creator-creature dialectic described by Rank. Religiously speaking, 
the individual continually asks the forgiveness of God and his fellow 
men for his tendency to distort reality, which is in most practical 
cases the social structure. It is interesting to note that in periods of 
healthy union of reason and emotion this humility is present; Aeschy- 
lus continually implores the people and the commanders to avoid 
hybris (the pride of the part), and never to be deluded into thinking 
that by their own strength they have accomplished the cultural 
achievements. Let us realize, Aeschylus puts it, that we are servants 
of the gods; then we shall use our creative powers constructively 
rather than destructively. In psychological terms this can be described 
as the giving up of ego-demands in order that one can realize his 
whole self. It is the process of clarification by which one is enabled 
to live as the larger personality he truly is, finding himself as he 
lives with and for his fellow men. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONTEXT OF 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By WINSTON LEE KING 


UR generation has succeeded in making religion in general, 
and the Christian faith in particular, despise itself morally. 
Certain of the motivations with which it has sought to 
attract men to the good life and inspire them in it have been called, 
to express it mildly, unworthy. Religion as a whole has been pointed 
out as the classic example of a thoroughgoing corruption of the 
springs of the moral life. Many of the inducements to superior con- 
duct offered by religion, and apparently congenital to it, are re- 
garded as morally contemptible. Even its friends look upon these 
characteristics of their faith with misgiving. They try to ease the 
embarrassment by refining religion’s moral grossnesses away into 
“‘spiritual symbols”? or by imprisoning them safely in museum cases 
as relics of a rather shameful past which ‘“‘now, happily, we have 
outgrown.” 

Often as not this criticism is purveyed by insinuation rather than 
direct accusation. ‘The inference is that all well-educated people 
assume the truth of these criticisms to begin with. Religious doctrine 
is poetry. To take it in any concrete or semi-literal sense is childish.! 
Immortality considered as a religious motivation is currently spelled 
without benefit of the first ¢. It is much more noble to live without its 
hope, or without its fear.2 The ideal and perfectly Christian religion 
would have next to no place for self-regarding motives.? And by 
introducing the extraneous sanction of ulterior motives and positing 
the existence of its ideal hopes in God, religion demonstrates a de- 
basing lack of moral faith: 


In converting moral realities into matters of intellectual assent they have evinced 
lack of moral faith. . . . The validity of justice, affection, and. . . truth, is so 
assured in its hold upon humanity that it is unnecessary for the religious attitude 
to encumber itself with the apparatus of dogma and doctrine. Any other con- 
ception of the religious attitude . . . means that those who hold it care more for 


force than for ideal values . . . since all that an Existence can add is force to : 
establish, to punish, and to reward.! 


Because a failure to understand the fundamental character of the 
242 
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religious life is involved in such viewpoints, both in their attacks and 
their apologies, and because religion’s own sloughing-off process 
threatens elements essential to its spirit and viewpoint, the whole 
matter merits further consideration. 


I 


It is a mistake of the first order to attempt to discuss religious 
ethics apart from the context of religion itself, a mistake which leads 
to many grievous errors in judgment. For a religious ethic is not an 
independent entity or self-sufficient system: it is an inferred principle 
or derived product growing out of the body religious. The moral 
quality of a religion is determined largely by the fact and nature of 
its central convictions about reality. 

In very general terms, the fundamental conviction of every reli- 
gion is that the real and the ideal ultimately coincide or are identical. 
It is the faith ‘‘that what is highest in spirit is also deepest in nature.” 5 
Religion at all levels stubbornly holds fast to this central core of as- 
surance in one doctrinal form or other and often in the face of much 
contrary empirical evidence. 

The religious object of worship, usually called God, has, therefore, 
two aspects: the aspect of power or reality and the aspect of moral 
worth. God is great and good and his worship is a compulsion born of 
the supreme conjuncture of these two qualities in his being. The re- 
ality of its object of worship, however, is always more important to 
religion than its ethical superiority — though it generally proceeds 
on the conviction that reality and ideality inhere equally in God. 
The religious intuition or perception of the essential nature of ulti- 
mate reality is the original root of worship, remains religion’s deepest 
level of awareness, and is the enduring substratum upon which all 
else in the religious edifice is built — including its ethic. 

The significance of these general considerations for religious life 
is tremendous. They imply the following principles to be funda- 
mental in religious morality: ideals, especially moral ideals, must 
achieve a significant measure of existential reality to receive a rever- 
ence of religious proportions; therefore religion conceives itself to 
be a discoverer and teacher of moral realities, not their creator; and 
goodness is not solely a matter of purity of motive or of the absolute- 
ness of any one value, but is hierarchical in nature, including con- 
crete results and ulterior and self-regarding motives in its structure. 
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II 


The context of Jesus’ teachings and his relation to his disciples in 
the quality of a religious founder, as it appears in the Gospel record, 
furnishes appropriate material for the illustration and specific elabo- 
ration of the general relation between religious ethic and metaphysic 
which we have just sketched. Despite its limitations and the ques- 
tions of fact and interpretation concerning it, this Gospel material 
has the merits of small compass and of being the prime source book 
of the Christian faith. It also portrays at nearly firsthand a life 
which produced so notable a religious and moral following. 

Three levels of motivation are to be distinguished in this earliest 
of all forms of the Christian faith: First, morally idealistic motives; 
second, the hope of achieving a divine-human fellowship; and third, 
theappeal of ulterior or extrinsic considerations of reward and punish- 
ment, personal participation in the triumph of righteousness, and 
others of the same sort. These will be defended later as typical of 
Christianity and essential to the religious life. 

There can be no doubt that unalloyed moral idealism, unexceptionable 
on any grounds, was an important factor in the mutual companion- 
ship of Jesus and his disciples. It took the form of devotion to moral 
virtues for their own sakes and the resulting growth of a moral 
fellowship of great power. Moral qualities were not what first at- 
tracted disciples to Jesus or mainly sustained them in their loyalty 
to him as a religious leader; yet from very near the beginning they 
played their part and came to occupy a position of vital importance 
as mutual acquaintance progressed. 

Jesus apparently valued his disciples’ companionship for its own 
human sake. Though he inevitably regarded the twelve primarily as 
heralds of the coming kingdom, one does not sense in any of the 
recorded incidents of their association together that he considered 
them as means to his private ends. “Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place and rest a while” (Mark 6:31) is the language of 
genuine companionship. “I have called you friends” (John 15:15) 
is authentic at least in spirit. Jesus affectionately remarks to the 
twelve as they approach the end, “Ye are they that have continued 
with me in my temptations” (Luke 22:28). And toward the crowd 
of hangers-on he was “moved with compassion”? — an attitude 
which seems to have found both its immediate and final motivation 
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in a self-authenticating and spontaneous desire to help men in their 
need. 

Nor can there be any doubt that his disciples reciprocated with a 
strong personal affection which was based on companionship and 
moral respect, entirely apart from any Messianic considerations. 
They identified themselves instinctively with his prophetic earnest- 
ness and integrity, his courageous championing of the lesser folk and 
outcastes. And they stood almost as much in awe of his moral judg- 
ment as of his divine power, holding their shamefaced silence 
in his presence when he questioned them about their petty bicker- 
ings. Jesus was for them both a trusted friend and supreme moral 
authority. 

As for Jesus’ teachings, they contain the underlying assumption 
that many good actions need no further justification than the in- 
trinsic satisfaction and worth of their doing. The Good Samaritan 
was not moved by any other motive than pity for distress. That a 
father should desire to give his children good gifts is self-explanatory. 
With regard to the individual, Jesus assumes that a desire for moral 
perfection is perfectly normal and strong enough to sustain a major 
place among motivations to the kingdom life. On the reverse side 
he assumed that certain sins of motive and attitude need only to be 
pointed out to be shunned. An observance of the law, for instance, 
which employed faithfulness to its letter to evade its spirit stood self- 
condemned. To expose the hypocrisy of a prayer ostensibly offered 
for God’s hearing but actually produced for man’s observation, would 
turn all sincere souls from its practice. And throughout his interpre- 
tation of questions of law, such as those concerning unclean meats or 
adultery, there was an inwardizing and spiritualizing quality. 

The morality evinced here is, of course, largely unself-conscious 
and uncritical. It operates as the perception of moral dimensions and 
qualities; it is directly intuitional. It is a matter of contagious per- 
sonal example rather than inclusive principle and prefers the direct 
deed and achieved character to any amount of ethical system or pure 
ideal. It is both genuinely moral and religious. 

But while a moral idealism pure enough to be allowable in any 
court of ethical judgment plays an important part in this religious 
loyalty, it does not stand alone or independently. It was not under- 
stood as the following of moral principles but as the moral aspect of 
fellowship, the divine fellowship. Religious moral principles are al- 
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ways abstracted with difficulty from their setting in this fellowship 
and keep resolving themselves into its forms again. 

This area of spiritual fellowship is much more vital to religious 
faith than any enunciation of ethical standards. For Jesus, and indeed 
for the Christian faith ever since, fellowship with God and man is no 
mere figure of speech or vivid presentation of moral ideals. That 
kingdom of which Jesus so often spoke, into which would come men 
from all the spiritual and geographical points of the compass, was 
no poetic picture of an ideal realm which in imagination included 
every noble spirit, but was an actual, conscious, spiritual fellowship 
which would finally achieve temporal and spatial form. Its fuller 
and historical realization was in fact the great goal of the new spirit- 
ual life. Under God this fellowship of obedient love was to be ex- 
tended to all men. 

Accordingly we can best understand the morality of the new 
kingdom-life, not as abstract principle, but in terms of this fellow- 
ship. The moral maxims of Jesus are features and conditions of the 
full divine-human fellowship and invitations thereto. The Sermon 
on the Mount, which has been called the constitutional articles of 
the Kingdom of God, is not primarily a series of ethical ideals of 
great moral elevation but a description of attitudes and actions 
which achieve the life of divine sonship. That sonship is the supreme 
goal of the kingdom-life whose rewards are a fuller fellowship, in- 
cluding such elements as being comforted, becoming like the Father, 
and “‘seeing”’ him. Jesus’ other teachings confirm this interpretation. 
The supreme virtue is love, meaning reconciliation and fellowship 
with God and men; Jesus spoke (according to John and Luke) of 
his own continuing fellowship with the disciples through his Spirit; 
prodigals and sinners are welcomed home; Father is the name for 
God; and perfection of self is perfection of the capacity for fellowship 
with the Father. The goal is full spiritual intercourse with God and 
men rather than the achievement of ethical virtue. 

The point is not that the religious fellowship considered as an end 
is either amoral or immoral or even a competitor to genuinely moral 
ends — though it may be to given ethical standards — but that it 
represents a peculiarly religious and Christian dimension of life, 
not subsumable under ethical systems apart from its religious con- 


text. It is an intrinsic good of the religious life apart from and beyond 
its purely moral values. 
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The meagerness of the secular understanding of this dimension 
of religious morality is seen in a famous description of religion as 
“morality touched with emotion’ and in the suggestion that the 
name God signify the ideal hopes of men. The devoutly religious 
man experiences a fellowship of personal or mystical quality, and it is 
the most real fact of his existence, whether moral or not. Yet new 
moral values do grow out of this fellowship. Moral heights like 
reconciliation and forgiveness or the active extension of good will 
even to the hostile, only the names of impossible peaks of moral 
idealism for secular ethics, become actualities for him. One rich in 
the eternal fellowship has moral power and to spare. The warmth of 
this fellowship gives religion power to achieve what attraction of the 
abstract sublimity of perfection cannot. Let secular ethics discuss 
and criticize after religion has done the deed. 

Moral critics of religion may allow it a measure of disinterested 
moral idealism, ‘‘submerged’”’ though it may be; they may even 
allow our use of the term ‘“‘fellowship’ — though of course in a 
figure — to indicate the peculiar religious enhancement of moral 
values. But when one mentions the service of the ulterior motive, re- 
wards and punishments and their ilk, and pleads the legitimacy of the 
inclusion of self-regarding motives among religious motivations, all 
pretense of tolerance forsakes them. Yet it is precisely the legitimacy 
and basic importance of such motivations in the religious life which 
I wish here to point out and defend. 

Without doubt such motives were present in the earliest Christian 
loyalty — that of Jesus’ disciples. We may bluntly state that it was 
primarily their impression of the power of miraculous deed present 
-in Jesus which made him of religious stature to his disciples, and 
secondarily his moral qualities. ‘vhe incident of the great draught of 
fishes recorded in Luke 5:1-11 is to the point. Superstitious fear 
was the instinctive reaction to this deed which apparently required 
superhuman powers for its accomplishment: “Depart from me, O 
Lord, for I am a sinful man.” Yet revealingly enough the account 
relates that when they had brought the ships safely to land “they 
forsook all, and followed him.’ Here was a power of accomplish- 
ment to which they wished to be attached. 

Whatever historical rating we give this account, psychologically 
it represents the climate of that discipleship. Jesus gained followers 
because his power certified to them that he was the “coming one” 
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for whom Israel waited. When that conviction waned or took a 
(to them) unreal “spiritual” form under Jesus’ interpretation, most 
of the fish-and-loaf disciples deserted him. Even Judas’ last-hour 
defection was the result of the failure of this confidence within him. 
And the eleven remained faithful primarily, though not solely, be- 
cause their confidence in Jesus as Messiah did not fail. To them he 
was still the incarnate purpose and power of God in whose success 
they hoped to share. 

Nor can we rightly imply that such a faith was the result of an 
error whose hold on the disciples’ minds Jesus could not destroy. 
Even after we have purged the Gospel records of all the crasser por- 
trayals of the Kingdom of God and the apocalyptic mode of its 
coming as being “later additions,” the fact remains: Jesus spoke of 
the kingdom as having definite historical form and significance, such 
significance and power that all men must adjust their lives to its 
inevitable coming. It would indeed be a kingdom of righteousness 
but also and equally one of might. 

This assurance of a perfectly real God and his perfectly real will 
underlay all Jesus’ teachings and determined their moral complexion. 
The Sermon on the Mount is no ethical idealism depending alone 
upon the intrinsic beauty and worth of its exalted standards for its 
driving power. It is based upon an order of reality which demands 
such conduct as the price of its best rewards. Rewards and punish- 
ments are freely mentioned throughout. Inheritance of the earth, 
possession of the kingdom, mercy upon one’s own sin in return for 
mercy to others, comfort for present woe in future betterment, 
God’s judgment upon sin, Gehenna — hot in its fierceness — these 
are spoken of as concrete realities. The parable of the Good Samari- 
tan was told in the context of a desire for eternal life, eternal in a 
temporal sense. Men are warned to consider the long-term effects of 
their actions. The disciples are promised places in the coming king- 
dom and though they are rebuked for thinking chiefly of their own 
place and power therein, they are not discouraged for thinking it 
to be a concretely real mode of existence into which it would be a 
high privilege to enter. 

The list of considerations to which Jesus appealed for motivation 
to the kingdom-life might be further extended. Many would be 
roughly of this same nature and would arouse emotions not com- 
mended in the best circles of formal ethics. But we have seen enough 
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to understand the fundamental moral attitude present in this earliest 
Christian faith and doctrine. We have to do with a real God, of both 
goodness and power. His will, whose main direction we know, is the 
fundamental fact about the world. To accord with it is good; to fail 
to discern it or oppose it is evil. 

Two quotations from Christian literature of a much later date 
make us realize that, though the form of religious devotion and some 
of its terms alter, the same fundamental religio-ethical relationships 
operative in the first discipleship are permanent Christian character- 
istics. The first example is found in Xavier’s hymn: 

Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ 
Should I not love thee well. . . . 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Nor seeking a reward; 
But as thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord. 
The second is from the Theologia Germanica: 


Of those who have yielded themselves as vessels of the eternal goodness. . . 
these men are in a state of freedom because they have lost the fear of pain and hell, 
and the hope of heaven, but are living in pure submission to Eternal Goodness, 
in the perfect freedom of fervent love. 

The three classes of religious motivation which we have distinguished 
are present here and in the same functional relation. ‘There is a dis- 
interested moral idealism in the love of Jesus Christ for his own sake 
alone, and in the service of the Eternal Goodness without fear of 
pain or hell. But their love is not reverence for a pure ideal but a 
real and satisfying fellowship with the divine. And their love is joyous 
and assured because they are loving a Lord and a Goodness who are 
infinitely real and whose love brings blessedness. They love them 
whole-souledly, in fact, because they are infinitely real. The fear of 
pain and hell and the thought of base reward are lost to conscious 
emotion but are still considered items of solid metaphysical fact upon 
which devotion can safely build its house. What is concretely real 
defines the scale of moral devotion and adds its urgency to the at- 
traction of the ideal. 

Ill 


Of what permanent significance are these facts for the Christian 
religion? And with what scale of values are we thereby presented? 
Must we abandon the religious attitude with all possible haste to 
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ensure our moral salvation, or are there moral values in it which are 
unattainable elsewhere? Let us draw out the implications of our 
findings. 

The Christian faith insists upon the relevance of the real world to the de- 
termination and practice of the moral life. This does not imply a literalistic 
discipleship to a particular comprehension of the world process or 
statement of Christian ethic accepted at any one stage in its develop- 
ment.* But it does imply adherence to the fundamental religious 
position: Fact and value, reality and ideal, are not separated in 
actuality; they must not be in human practice. 

Religion, particularly the Christian religion, should not pretend 
to a disinterested moral idealism if by that we mean a moral discipline 
which serves its solitary ideal and has no interest in definite results. 
Buddhism early made that claim in theory but could not maintain it 
either practically or doctrinally. When in its right mind Christianity 
has never made such a claim. It has always been interested in both 
the source and destiny of its moral values. It has struggled valiantly 
to make some values prevail over others, buoyed up by strong faith 
in its ultimate rightness. And consequently in its moral judgments it 
does not find an ideal of compulsive power or an ethical virtue ade- 
quate unless it has already achieved or is capable of achieving some 
significant embodiment in personal character, social institution, or 
environing reality. It finds the nobility of the agnostic idealist who 
stands alone in the abstract purity of his ideal, shouting his defiance 
at a universe which knows nothing of his precious values, somewhat 
pompous and empty. The religious man humbly believes that at his 
moral best he is only responding to a reality which calls him to “do 
justly, love mercy” and walk reverently before it. 

And must we despise ourselves for taking such a position? Without 
reducing ethics to a historical relativism may we not hold that the 
value of moral standards depends almost as much upon the environ- 
ment into which they are introduced as on their own intrinsic “‘good- 
ness”; that an unrelated or ill-timed “good”? may well become an 
evil? And why should we not distrust moral values which have no 
metaphysical standing and little or no prospect of fruitful relation 
to our world, human or natural, no matter what their theoretical 
beauty? Religion would say, I think, that existence and embodiment 
of values is a cherished value in itself. To truly achieve in reality is 
better than to dream. It would say that the futility of ultimate un- 
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reality is evil no matter how noble its sentiments or pure its motives. 
It would affirm that we need to discover rather than create the 
fundamental values. 

Religion discovers and appropriates new moral values not available to 
secular or theoretical ethics. In point are the correlative values of fellow- 
ship and self-surrender (already touched upon) and the new moral 
life which flows from them. The new moral life is found only in re- 
ligion in its fullness, for it is the conscious fellowship with God and 
the surrender of the self to a greater reality which makes possible 
the achievement. This new achievement is not so much in the sense 
of adding new moral precepts — for there is no guarantee that all 
religious disciplines or even the same religious discipline will bring 
forth identical moral experience. It is rather a new sense of propor- 
tion, a new moral atmosphere, and a new moral confidence. 

Religion brings to men both comfort and challenge. It brings a 
sense of companionship and the prospect of achievement in moral 
endeavor, yet at the same time it places men face to face with ulti- 
mate questions which demand answers in terms of attitudes and 
actions. Where idealism by itself exerts only the pull of moral at- 
traction, religion presents both the pull of the ideal and the push 
of the real in the same direction. (This combination is not accidental. 
Ultimate objectives rouse fundamental energies.) The result is an 
earnest and vigorous moral activity by which new moral heights are 
conquered and new moral values discovered by experience. 

Religion needs moral criticism. It may err in wild energy or stolid 
assurance. It reaches moral heights and descends to moral depths 
unattainable to sober rationalism. But in the last analysis it furnishes 
the moral reality which ethical science dissects and labels. 

Christianity recognizes a hierarchy of moral motivation rather than the all- 
sufficiency of any single motive or the absolute goodness of any one virtue. ‘The 
true Christian ethic is not one which insists that the morally perfect 
man be emptied of all but one motive or that he major in a specific 
virtue, narrowly understood. Its supreme values are inclusive and 
elastic. Love to God and man includes a vast number of varied ave- 
nues of expression and may bring many lesser motives into its service. 
Rather than hoping to achieve moral disinterestedness or imparti- 
ality, it seeks to sublimate lesser values and virtues into greater. ‘Thus 
the desire for personal eminence is to be employed to bring men to 
seek the leadership of service and greatness of sacrifice; individual 
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salvation is conditional upon forgetting it in striving for the salvation 
of others; the hope of personal participation in the Kingdom’s tri- 
umph is yoked together with whole-souled efforts for its realization; 
the fear of God and moral consequences turns men from evil; and 
one loses his life that he may save it. 

Christianity would, therefore, not allow the good will, Kant to 
the contrary, to be the only truly good thing or the sufficient basis 
for judging a moral action. Before it pronounces judgment upon a 
moral action it demands to know, if possible, what are its concrete 
results. Its conception of both the world and man require such a 
standard. Fully persuaded though it is that the ultimate nature of 
reality is good and that its moral life is a response to that goodness 
and not a baseless projection, it is almost equally conscious of the 
evil in its environment. Its values must be established more fully, 
and that they can be so established verifies its fundamental confidence 
in the universe. Hence it is interested in results. Hence, also, it de- 
mands the service of the whole man. No element of his nature that 
can be successfully harnessed to the higher obedience is to be despised 
or cast out. Our moral judgment concerning a religion will therefore 
be based upon the quality of its supreme goals and its success in 
turning man’s total energy toward them rather than upon any 
abstract standard of purity of motive. 

Finally, the supposedly baser motives appealed to in religion are transmuted 
into long-range and superior moral qualities in actual operation in the religious 
context. ‘(The rewards promised by religions to their faithful, for in- 
stance, are usually not immediate or excessively tangible. They are 
in the future, subject to faith and hope, as yet only partially achieved 
for the individual. A long course of disciplined action is outlined as 
necessary to their attainment. And long-term rewards, just in virtue 
of being long-term, tend to build up the moral stamina of the striver 
and ennoble him in the process. Their pursuit requires self-denial, 
sustained devotion, fortitude, and kindred qualities. Unless they 
are of such a nature that their very contemplation dwarfs moral 
stature — and the fundamental religious rewards usually are not 
— their seeking spiritualizes the seeker because he must interpret 
his life in terms of the larger and more ultimate concerns. 

So also religious faith always creates a community. Even “disinter- 
ested: individualistic Buddhism did that. On its part Christianity 
has always majored in community expression. And in community, 
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moral values expand and change. Mutual concern and concerted 
effort, even though the common goal be nothing more than the 
gaining of a higher standard of material living for all involved, has 
its effect. The sharing of that goal with others and their deliberate 
inclusion as its beneficiaries begins a work of grace. When selfishness 
is shared it never remains pure selfishness. 

Lastly, it is of immense significance that as religions grow in moral 
stature — and notwithstanding some critics they do — the lesser 
and baser values shrink in importance. They are submerged and 
dwarfed by higher considerations. Though extrinsic guarantees and 
metaphysically grounded satisfactions are taken for granted and form 
the necessary intellectual structure of a religious faith, they tend to 
become incidental in its mature devotional scale. The love of Christ 
himself and joy in the Eternal Goodness become emotionally central, 
concern over heaven and hell peripheral. Immortality, that so-called 
most selfish of religious rewards, is for the saints the joy of a perfect 
fellowship with God, and hell is its absence. 

Let the Christian faith stand firm in maintaining that the good 
and the real are ultimately one in purposive love, while admitting 
that it zs a faith! Christians need not condemn themselves as morally 
indecent in seeking to live by such a conviction. Nor need they 
secretly shame themselves for preferring the joy of a full-bodied 
spiritual fellowship and devotion to the solitary glory of defending 
one’s ideal creations against metaphysical contamination! They 
may glory in the affirmation that the love of the living God is better 
than the philosophic contemplation of the bloodless abstractions of 


Truth, Beauty, and Goodness! 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
RETURN TO CHRISTOLOGY 


Our ETERNAL CONTEMPORARY, by WALTER MarsHALL Horton. Harper and Brothers, 
$2.00. 
HIS book, as the author realizes, is the first book for a generation in the 
American liberal Protestant tradition which deals constructively with 
the problem of Christology. Norman Pittenger’s Christ and Christian Faith, 
published over a year ago, comes out of the liberal Catholic (Anglo-Catho- 
lic) tradition, though it should be noted that it differs very little in point of 
view from this book. Professor Horton has written with his usual sensitivity 
to the insights in a great variety of traditions, with daring flights of imagina- 
tion, with concern to bring all of his theological convictions into the closest 
connection with contemporary problems, with a gift for clear, and when 
clarity is impossible, vivid expression. Sometimes it is suggested that he is 
too easily swayed by a new enthusiasm. Any truth that there is in that 
criticism is limited to the short run for there is a great deal of consistency in 
his total thought over a long period. The germ of this book is to be found in 
his first published article on theology, ‘“‘Shall We Discard the Living Christ?” 
and there is a clear line of development through his A Psychological Approach 
to Theology and his Realistic Theology. At the beginning there is a beautiful 
letter to Karl Heim to whom the book is dedicated, a letter which includes 
with many expressions of appreciation and indebtedness the words: ‘“‘You 
may not like to hear that I hope your country will be defeated in this war.” 
At the end there is an “Epilogue for Non-Christians” which fills a need that 
I have often felt. 

Professor Horton keeps before us constantly his conviction that we must 
not choose between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. Ritschlian- 
ism chose the Jesus of history and based the whole of Christianity upon the 
short segment of history recorded in the Gospels. Both the Hegelians and in 
another way Karl Barth have stressed the Christ of dogma. Horton, follow- 
ing the presentation of John Knox in his The Man Christ Jesus with some 
help from Frederick Grant and Harvie Branscomb, comes to the conclusion 
that in spite of the destructive character of recent Gospel criticism, we do 
have an adequate portrait of the historical figure to be one essential factor 
in our theology but that it is just as important for us to recognize that “that 
which Christian faith apprehends as divine in the New Testament is not 
merely the individual Man Christ Jesus, but a movement of events that 
begins with him and passes over to his followers.” There must be “vital 
continuity” between the Jesus of history and the Christ of the Church. 
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In discussing the three categories of Leader, Savior and Victor, Horton em- 
ploys a method which is one source of the extraordinary helpfulness of his 
books. He recognizes different levels of experience and conviction, some of 
which can be more widely appropriated than others. As a leader Jesus 
represents the central intention of God for human life. It is the intention of 
the contemporary Christ “‘to lead us back to God for judgment, and then, 
after our minds have been renewed, to lead us forward into a new age, when 
the foundations of civilization will be freshly laid.’ 

As Savior, Christ makes available to men God’s forgiveness without which 
there can be no salvation. Horton shows how central forgiveness is if we are 
to deal with the sense of guilt, often repressed, which is at the root of both 
the restlessness and the cruel perversity of modern men. He seeks to restore 
faith in the Cross as an act of objective atonement. It is not easy to see what 
he means by this because when he writes clearly on the subject, the most 
that he claims is that as the result of the life and death and resurrection of 
Christ there was established ‘‘a historic nucleus of right relationship be- 
tween God and man.”’ What he is seeking to express is certainly different 
from the conventional forms of the moral theory of the atonement but it is 
still far removed from any of the historic legal theories though sometimes his 
language disguises this fact. 

The idea of Jesus as Victor refers to the theory of the Swedish theologian, 
Aulén, that the real classical doctrine of the Atonement is the belief that 
Christ by his death overcame the cosmic forces of evil which had man in 
their grip — expressed in crude form in the ‘“‘ransom theory.”’ Horton here 
most of the time writes as though the forces of evil which Christ has over- 
come are immanent in history but in a few places he seems to accept 
Aulén’s background of cosmic powers which had to be defeated. In this 
connection he makes too much of the words of Jesus about “‘the power of 
darkness” (Luke 22:53). The words may not mean more than that Jesus 
was seized under “‘cover of darkness”? (Goodspeed). I doubt if the emphasis 
upon the victory already achieved can be accepted unless one takes in an 
objective sense the belief in Satan or his equivalent, a belief which Horton 
rejects in his letter to Karl Heim. On the other hand, all readers should be 
helped by the defense of the belief in Christ as Victor in the sense that “‘his 
initial victory guarantees a more sweeping public victory in the future and 
an eternal victory when time shall be no more.” 

A final chapter follows on the ultimate Christological implications of this 
presentation of the work of Christ. In so far as this chapter says over again 
that what Christ has done is the work of God himself, it is intelligible. In so 
far as it goes beyond that to vindicate (with the help of an appendix on the 
creeds) the traditional doctrine of the Person of Christ as defined at Chalce- 
don, there is a gap between the affirmation which the chapter was written 
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to make and the supporting material, a gap which is also present in the two 
previous chapters. Horton moves forward to make an affirmation and then 
he builds a structure which is excellent in itself but which does not quite fit 
the affirmation. If this is a fault it is the reverse side of the author’s great 
gift of appreciation which outruns criticism. It is a rarer gift than the habit 
of criticism. He would doubtless say that he is trying to express what he 
calls “the dimension of depth” in contemporary European theology and 
that in the nature of the case this dimension eludes all structures of thought. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


THE VICISSITUDES OF PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


LrseraL THEoLocy: AN APPRAISAL. Edited by Davi E. Roperts and Henry P. VAN 
Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
HIS volume of essays does honor to Professor E. W. Lyman, who re- 
cently retired at Union Theological Seminary; and the title is well 
chosen, for, as Walter Horton clearly points out, Dr. Lyman is himself an 
epitome of theological liberalism. Lyman’s The Meaning and Truth of Re- 
ligion will, I believe, stand as one of the few really solid American theologi- 
cal works of the period between the two World Wars. 

Such a title as this Festschrift bears suggests at a glance two obvious ques- 
tions: What zs liberal theology? And is it still a force to be reckoned with? A 
symposium is always difficult to review because of the diversity of authors. 
In a group of liberals this condition is accentuated by the fact that acknowl- 
edged diversity of viewpoint is included in the liberal group. And yet there 
do emerge certain definite agreements as to what liberal theology is. 

Of course the best definition in the book is the account of Professor Ly- 
man himself; and Walter Horton’s essay traces very carefully the develop- 
ment of his teacher’s mind as it moves with intellectual poise through the 
vicissitudes of philosophy of religion during a lifetime. The openness to new 
findings of science and new theories in metaphysics was accompanied by a 
steady adherence to the centrality of Jesus Christ, not merely as a historic 
figure but as a living presence for any religion that may survive. At the 
same time, the Christian way of life has been for Dr. Lyman a social gospel 
in which individual spiritual destiny is organically related to the Kingdom 
of God, while the doctrine of the Kingdom has been reinterpreted to avoid 
dangers of complete immanentism. One wonders why Dr. Horton, after he 
has sketched this development with its responsiveness to new problems and 
perspectives, does not see in it the route to a new definition of vital Chris- 
tianity, instead of merely as a form of liberalism not to be included in 
criticisms of liberal theology. 


When we turn to the other essays we find a variety of statements as to the 
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characteristics of liberalism. Most generally it is described by the essayists as 
freedom from narrowness and hospitality to new experience (Bewer, Mrs. 
Lyman, Hardy, Jones, Cady, Roberts, Brown). It is also characterized by 
confidence that faith can make terms with reason (Cady, Montague, Moore, 
Macintosh), which is close to the other element of faith in human capacities 
(Hocking, McGiffert, Cady, Roberts, Bennett, Brown), and to Dr. Coffin’s 
description of liberalism as “‘unrestrained response to truth.’ Again, the 
attitude of liberalism is said to maintain close relation between religion and 
social-ethical obligation (Hardy, Brown), to be anti-authoritarian (Hardy, 
Brown), and to tend towards democracy (Bewer). At other times the liberal 
is identified by his beliefs: he combines the transcendence and the im- 
manence of God (Horton), affirms the centrality of the historical Jesus 
(Cady, Van Dusen), stresses the primacy of religious experience over doc- 
trine (Cady), and believes in metaphysical continuity as against radical 
discontinuity (Van Dusen) as well as in maintaining continuity with the 
historic Christian tradition (Mrs. Lyman, Macintosh, Brown). 

Such characterizations delineate a clear theological attitude, even 
though differences appear with regard to specific doctrines. Indeed it is one 
of the marks of liberalism that it is able to carry such conflicts along without 
allowing them to destroy its integrity. For instance, Mr. Hardy feels that 
authority holds a place as stipulating initial premises for Christian thought 
(like the Incarnation), where Dr. W. A. Brown fears the oppressiveness of 
an authoritarian church. Dr. Van Dusen stresses the continuity of revela- 
tion, while Professor David Roberts complains that this brings liberalism 
perilously close to humanism. And while Cady feels religious experience to 
be primary, Roberts demands that this be interpreted only in terms of 
divine grace at work. It is clear at once that these are not irreconcilable con- 
flicts, but they present sharp enough antitheses to demand further dis- 
cussion. 

Here lies our answer to my second question: Is liberalism still a force to 
be reckoned with? The answer is an unequivocal yes; because liberalism is 
able through such discussion to correct itself, because it has faith that in a 
world which is temporal, growth is possible even in the truth. Here is the 
core of strength which puzzles, and therefore annoys, the reactionary; but 
which enables the liberal to combine the tradition with fresh insights 
yielded by experience and thus to keep steady while moving forward in a 
moving world. 

Some of the essays raised questions in my mind. Bennett’s account of 
“Jiberal emphases that should not be lost” cites “realization of an essential 
goodness in man that is corrupted but not destroyed,” recognition that 
‘“‘man is a finite child of nature,” that he “‘is a rational being”’ and “a free, 
creative, responsible self,” who “can come to himself only in social rela- 
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tions.” Surely others than liberals have affirmed these propositions down 
through the ages, and do today. Is Emil Brunner a liberal, then? I was sur- 
prised, too, at Dr. Brown’s declaration that liberalism had learned through 
the ecumenical movement to appreciate the truth in others’ points of view. Was 
not this the heart of liberalism from the beginning, as indeed Dr. Hocking 
points out in his essay? 

The book is a worthy testimonial to Dr. Lyman. It is also a testimony to 
the continuity power of liberalism. In the face of a neo-orthodoxy which is 
bogging down in scholasticism, it is an encouraging book. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 


MATERIAL FORMS LINKED TO RELIGIOUS MEANINGS 


CurIsTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES, by THoMAS ALBERT STAFFORD. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 
HIS is essentially a practical guide and an instrument of instruction 
concerning Christian symbols — not primarily a philosophic treatment 
of the subject. One hundred and fifty-seven selected symbols, judged to be 
the principal ones which evangelical churches can consistently use, are pic- 
tured in fifteen full-page plates, and each symbol is sufficiently explained 
for understanding and use. The symbols treated are conveniently grouped 
in seven chapters, having to do with the Godhead, the passion and death of 
our Lord, New Testament characters, doctrines and ideas, color, mono- 
grams and stars. Although only secondarily a book on church architecture, 
critical and constructive suggestions are often given, and in a chapter on 
‘Symbolism of a Church,” six pictures of church interiors are presented. A 
concluding chapter urges the teaching of Christian symbolism as a part of 
religious education, especially to children preparatory to their being re- 
ceived into full membership in the church. This suggestion is illustrated by 
the symbols and practice in the First Methodist Church, Evanston, In- 
diana. There is a classified bibliography (p. 4); definitions of church terms 
and usages (p. 16); and an index (p. 4) which greatly aids ready reference. 
ihe author’s aim was to meet the ‘‘need for an inexpensive and simple 
treatise on the principal elements of Christian symbolism, written with spe- 
cial regard for the evangelical point of view.” For this purpose the book can 
be heartily recommended. 

There has unquestionably been a movement in nonliturgical churches in 
America toward introducing chancels, enriching forms of service, and in- 
corporating symbolical decoration and equipment. For example, it takes a 
book of fifty-eight pages to describe the extensive symbolism in the win-. 
pee mee sir ee and other meaningful beauty of Riverside 

; - Hiowever, in this movement, church leaders all too 
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often have left to architects the choice of these physical suggestions of the 
personages, the doctrines and the meanings of the Christian religion. More- 
over, such symbolism as there is usually does not enter into the religious 
education given in a church, so that neither visitors nor members find in 
them aids to contemplation or worship. Material forms are fixed and hence 
tend to conserve outworn conceptions. Some of our historic art forms are 
outworn or stand for ideas that are not truly real to us. Just because material 
forms are external they invite imitation and repetition without fresh 
thought and life. Unless we are spiritually awake we tend to see the sculp- 
tured or painted form, and not the particular state of mind that the symbol 
was meant to inspire. 

On the other hand symbols may serve in very real ways. There are aspects 
of experience and reality that, at their highest, can be apprehended only 
“as in a glass darkly’’; hence pictorial metaphors are devised by artists and 
builders of churches. Perhaps their greatest use is as a factor in religious 
education. When intelligently and purposefully selected they should not 
remain as mere decoration. They are intended to say something, to be 
communicative, or to initiate an act of contemplation. To use only the eyes 
in looking at a symbol is just as bad as to engage only the ear in hearing a 
sermon. The religious symbol at its best is conceived, not merely as form of 
material beauty, but as a means of creating new persons. This book will be a 
practical guide in this important realm for both minister and congregation. 

DANIEL J. FLEMING 


GOD ACTING LOVINGLY 
REDEMPTION AND REVELATION, by H. WHEELER Rosinson. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


HE former principal of Regent’s Park College in Oxford has already 

contributed one volume to the Library of Constructive Theology — the 
now famous work on The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit. This second 
volume by the same author in the same series is a discussion of the inter- 
relationship of “redemption” and “revelation,” with a strong emphasis on 
that ‘‘Hebrew realism” which ‘‘underlies the whole Biblical conception of a 
revelation through history.”’ The book is almost certain to become some- 
thing of a classic, because it is the first large work in which an attempt has 
been made to develop the implications of the newer and wiser ideas of the 
nature of history, revelation and faith which the writings of such theolo- 
gians as William Temple have brought to the fore. This does not mean that 
the present study is entirely satisfactory; indeed, in the reviewer’s judg- 
ment, there are places where Dr. Robinson seems still to have a certain 
theological “hangover” (if the vulgarism be permitted) from inspirationist 
ideas of revelation and the all-too-Platonic stress upon ‘‘values.” 
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A first section is given over to a very thorough consideration of the mean- 
ing of history, the validity and evidential value of religious experience, and 
the necessity for the statement of such experience in symbolic terms. Then 
come chapters on the divine initiative and the mediation of that “act of 
God” through nature, personality and the prophetic consciousness. Finally, 
the redemption of man through the Mediator who is ““God-Man,”’ crown- 
ing the movement of God to man, receives attention. 

It is too bad that the author is not able to see deeper than the rather 
superficial statement of Chalcedon which he offers, and is accordingly led to 
interpret our Lord in a way not too unlike some of the older liberalisms 
which he dislikes. Likewise, from the reviewer’s viewpoint, the fact that Dr. 
Robinson’s approach is necessarily that of an evangelical in the Protestant 
tradition seems to blind him to something of the depth of a sacramental and 
traditionally institutional religion such as (for instance) von Higel could 
interpret. On the matter of the divine passibility, again, the author has not 
taken into account the careful distinctions of Chalcedon (whose Christology 
he disavows as impossible today), which secure the divine compassion but 
do not lead to a sheer assertion of the divine suffering — a proposition that 
would seem to eviscerate the term “‘deity”’ of its full meaning. 

Finally, on the adverse side, it is regrettable that Dr. Robinson has not 
come to a full recognition that the place of “‘value”’ in the religious complex 
is secondary. Is it not the fact, the sheer meeting of event and person inter- 
preting the event, which comes first, with evaluation and the consequent 
assertion of “‘value”’ as part of the apprehending process? In religion, is it not 
God acting lovingly, rather than the love of God, which is at the heart of the 
gospel? Surely Dr. Robinson means to say this, but he lets himself speak 
of the “‘valuational’ side in too substantival a sense — or, at least, this 
reviewer so judges. 

Such criticisms are not to be understood as in any way suggesting that 
this is not a very important, a very interesting, and a very useful book. It 
ought to be widely read; and doubtless it will find its place in the lists of 
required reading in the seminaries and theological schools. 

W. NorMAN PITTENGER 


OLD TIME RELIGION 
Persona REticion, by Douctas Ctype Mactintosu. Charles Scribner's Sons, $3.00. 
ANY new book from the pen of Professor Macintosh is approached with 


anticipation, but the reader of Personal Religion is due for a number of 


surprises. ‘The surprise comes both from the emphasis which the book 
makes and the manner of its organization. 


The chief emphasis of Professor Macintosh’s latest volume is upon evan- 
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gelicalism, frank and unashamed. A great scholar rises, in his maturity, to 
say that the kind of religion which so many intelligent persons have sup- 
posedly outgrown is the real thing. It is refreshing to read a defense of 
revivalism, not from someone ignorant or sentimental, but from a professor 
in one of our greatest universities. It is this man who tells us that “If we are 
ever again to have the good old-fashioned, well-attended Sunday evening 
preaching service, in my opinion it will only be by making it once more 
essentially what it used to be, namely, evangelistic in nature and intent.” 

The book is an espousal of what must have seemed to many a lost cause. 
While asserting his well-known eagerness to face modern doubts, and while 
accepting both the modern stress on science and the modern concern for 
social reconstruction, Professor Macintosh nevertheless maintains that our 
ancestors of a generation or two ago were closer to the root of the matter 
than we are. The kind of religion taught by Moody had its weaknesses, but 
on the whole it was better than ours is. At least it stressed real conversion, 
whereas we accept supinely the situation in which the unconverted state is 
normal. 

Personal religion is defined as “‘self-surrender to God” and is made fully 
understandable by contrast to other religious approaches. Chief of these ap- 
parent alternatives are: (a) religious education; (b) social reconstruction; 
(c) theology; (d) mystical liberalism; and (e) ecclesiasticism. The validity of 
none of these is denied, but the author asserts with vigor that none of these 
holds the heart of the matter. Only personal religion has that. The book has 
many references to the inadequacy of religious education so long as it is ex- 
pected to be a substitute for old-time conversion or its modern counterpart. 
It is admitted that personal evangelism and social amelioration are rivals psycho- 
logically, but it is held that they are natural allies, logically. Theology is, of 
course, given a place of honor, as might be expected in view of Professor 
Macintosh’s life work; but it is pointed out repeatedly that theology is not 
enough. We are advised to think clearly, but not to stop there. With “mysti- 
cal liberalism” and “‘ecclesiasticism’’ the author expresses less sympathy, 
though he accords them a place in the Christian program. 

The book appears to have two parts but really has three. First, there is a 
literary record of evangelical faith, consisting chiefly of family letters pass- 
ing between England and Canada a hundred years ago. Second, there is a 
brief doctrinal analysis of evangelical faith, under the headings of “sin,” 
“redemption,” “conversion,” etc. Third, there are four long chapters on 
the practical task of propagating personal religion, the chapters dealing suc- 
cessively with missions, the ecumenical movement, religious education, and 
evangelism. ; 

How successful is this undertaking? Certainly it is a noble task to which 
the distinguished author has set himself and the sensitive reader cannot but 
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be grateful to him for his clear espousal of a cause. The strength of the 
undertaking lies in the fact that various concrete problems are faced directly 
and in an unmistakable manner. We now know precisely what Professor 
Macintosh thinks about the ‘““Oxford Group Movement,” about the English 
“Reunion Scheme,” about “Rethinking Missions,” about ‘Progressive 
Education.” Separate issues are specifically listed, “Should Revivalism be 
Revived?” and “Is Religious Conversion out of Date?” His answer is that 
revivalism should be revived and that conversion is not out of date. 

After one has said this, it ought to be added that the organization of the 
book leaves much to be desired. It does not seem carefully balanced or really 
finished. There are six sections on prayer, but there is only one section on 
Christ. Moreover, the letters from the Everett family are no more appro- 
priate than many other letters of their period might be. The correspondence 
of Elizabeth Fry and Joseph John Gurney would be quite as appropriate 
and very similar. To devote so many pages at the beginning of a book to an 
unknown family is a curious procedure, to say the least. If a characteristic 
statement of evangelical faith is wanted, a few pages would suffice, and the 
reader might well be spared the details of family connections about which 
he cares nothing and of which he will never hear again. 

Many readers will be interested in the author’s frank reference to the 
movement inaugurated by Frank Buchman. In the number of index refer- 
ences, Dr. Buchman ties with Dr. John R. Mott. The only persons with 
more numerous references are Henry B. Wright, Jonathan Edwards, Henry 
Drummond and Horace Bushnell. Some readers will no doubt be surprised 
to find how sympathetic the author is with the Oxford Group Movement 
and how mild his criticisms of it are. His chief criticism is of its exhibition- 
ism which he says often appeared at first, but which is now largely over- 
come. He traces the chief methods of the movement to the thought of Henry 
B. Wright, and holds that something of the kind, shorn of its excesses, is the 
way out for our day. 

In conclusion it should be said that this book is a personal confession of 
faith in the deepest things for which religion stands. Such books are not too 
numerous and we are grateful for the accomplished task. 

D. EL_ton TRUEBLOOD 


DRAGON SLAYERS AND GRAIL HUNTERS 


Love Acatnsr Hate, by Kary MENNINGER, M.D., with the collaboration of JEANETTA LYLE 
MENNINGER, Harcourt Brace and Co., $2. 50. 


Ket MENNINGER might be called, solely on the ideological side, 

the Origen of psychoanalysis. For while his interpretation allegedly 
merely extends the thought of Freud, one becomes convinced that the 
attempt to bring the teaching into contact with the world around us has 
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produced some basic changes in it, far greater than the author realizes. But 
a deeper view makes us feel that, like Origen’s, the basic message is the 
same in spite of its being elaborated in a way Freud could not do but which 
he would probably appreciate. At a philosophical level, Menninger is still 
_ with Freud in the later stages of the latter’s thinking. 

Anything that Karl Menninger writes is bound to be important; for no 
contemporary psychiatric writer has his charm and lucidity of style, his 
ability to deal freshly with the “‘case histories” we see (and are) every day so 
as to gain something of the psychiatrist’s perspective on human difficulties. 
Wisely he makes no conventional effort toward submerging his own person- 
ality; and for that reason here, more than in any previous work, one reads 
between the lines and finds evidences of a spiritual pilgrimage. When he 
defines the difference between psychiatrists and clergy as that between 
dragon-slayers and Grail hunters, the reader may justifiably wonder if 
there is not a Grail somewhere near this book — perhaps, like all good 
Grails, outside the covers and well beyond them, not photographic in 
clearness, but still a Grail. 

The chapters are successively on the frustrations of the child and those of 
women, the depreciation of femininity, on work, play, faith, hope and love. 
Much of the treatment is original. As to the volume’s purpose, ‘The whole 
theme of this book has been that recognition of the forces within us consti- 
tutes the first step in their control; and that our intelligence should be ap- 
plied to forestalling or repairing damage rather than to devising more in- 
genious forms of retaliatory destructiveness.” 

Menninger believes, nevertheless, in spite of the destructiveness which 
exists not only between men but within men as described in his previous 
volume Man Against Himself, that ‘‘the cultivation of love in the heart of the 
individual and in his relations with those about him may ultimately change” 
the face of society. 

He has sought desperately to be positive, but it is hard to keep up one’s 
head when the millstone of psychiatric original sin is firmly fastened to the 
neck. For to the author ‘‘the problem of life is the problem of controlling 
and directing instinctual aggressions.”’ Children “have to be taught to love 
one another just because instinctually there is a tendency to hate one an- 
other, which has to be overcome by the encouragement of the opposite 
tendency.” From this base sublimation becomes the infusion of love into our 
aggressive tendencies. Hence “one may say that if the aggressions are well 
invested, well controlled by a sufficient infusion of erotic elements, well 
‘sublimated,’ the love life will take care of itself.”” The empirical aspects of 
this are true, but the metaphysical ones misleading. The Grail is very dim at 
this point. 

The sociologists and social psychologists are said to make the mistake “of 
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overemphasizing the contemporary environment to the neglect of instinc- 
tual needs and childhood personality influences.” Somehow “cultural in- 
fluence” is a phrase carrying red-rag meaning to the author. Somehow it 
gets away from the really important, biologically-rooted realities, in his way 
of thinking. Nevertheless, he manages to speak of science as the ‘*philosophi- 
cal system’’ which he accepts. mr 

The discussion of faith represents a more positive approach to religion 
than any Menninger has heretofore enunciated. He rejects Freud’s defini- 
tion of religion, feeling that ““Freud forgot for a moment his own psycho- 
logical theories and accepted at face value a conventional interpretation of 
the function of religion instead of a psychological interpretation.” Faith is 
to be understood, he says, as ‘‘confidence unsupported by experience,” in 
contrast to ‘“‘belief based on reality testing.” He is confusing at this point; 
for as is clear elsewhere, reality testing to him cannot refer to science in any 
narrow sense. Yet to place religion (or the base of religion) wholly and 
categorically outside the empirical realm forces him to deal with a phe- 
nomenon which is interesting, and perhaps a part of religion, but not the 
base of religion. In contrast, he defines hope as “the consciousness we have 
of forces within us, whatever they are called,” which is to us, if not to the 
author, a good rough description of the immanent aspects of religion’s base. 

The real question Menninger asks about religion is, nevertheless, an im- 
portant one: “‘Does religion foster life by inspiring love?”’ Properly he shows 
that it sometimes does and sometimes does not. Where it does not, he fails to 
see clearly that this is because religion is emotionally warped or misinter- 
preted. But this fuzziness has been made inevitable by his one-sided defini- 
tion of faith. Were he to see that his idea of hope rather than his idea of faith 
is the proper empirical starting point of religion, his philosophy of religion 
would be more positive. 

What about love? Menninger’s point about it here, he says, relates to the 
scientific theory of love, which “‘has become the theory of the interaction and 
fusion of the erotic and destructive instincts.” ‘Thus he comes very close to 
metaphysical dualism. Of course this is not a “‘how to” book, giving so many 
rules for learning to love. But in the broad sweep the reader can get a good 
deal from it about learning to love, and could get much more if the “‘neo- 
orthodox” polarities were not so categorical. 


There is real insight in the examination of the minister’s and the psychi- 
atrist’s functions. 


There is an obviously close relation between . . . the minister and the psychia- 
trist, and a large area in which they find themselves in complete agreement. Essen- 
tially, both are trying to do the same thing. . . . They both depend upon enlisting 


the intelligence and through it the emotions. They both use verbal techniques and 
employ their own personalities to accomplish their results. They both recognize the 
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value of the confessional catharsis. Psychoanalysis agrees with religion that as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he, and that guilt attaches almost as much to aggressive 
wishes as to aggressive acts. For both psychiatrist and priest, love is the greatest 
thing in the world, whether one calls it God or an instinct. 


Certainly we need dragon-slayers. And perhaps love itself is the Grail. 
SEWARD HILTNER 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD AS A COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Srx Kincs or THE AMERICAN PutpitT, by CLARENCE EpwARD Macartney. Westminster 
Press, $1.50. 
EVANGELICALS, REVOLUTIONISTS, AND IDEALIsTs, by FRANCIS JOHN McConnELL. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 
HESE two books have at least one thing in common — they both con- 
tain a chapter on George Whitefield. While this is the only direct over- 
lapping, they are both biographical studies of men who were significant in 
the life and thought of Christianity. Macartney’s book deals with the nar- 
rower field and discusses men who were either preachers or in one case a 
preaching layman in the American Protestant Church. Bishop McConnell 
takes in more territory. He considers men who were not primarily church- 
men, as well as John Wesley and George Whitefield. He is interested in 
tracing indirect influences upon American Christianity. 

Six Kings of the American Pulpit is written by a preacher and each of the six 
sketches betrays that fact. The things chiefly considered in each man are the 
dramatic instances in his life and the methods of his preaching. This means 
that the book is interesting and the biographies enjoyable. Each chapter 
contains a brief sketch of the man’s life, excerpts from his most famous ser- 
mons, and an evaluation of his place in the history of the American pulpit. 

In the case of men like Whitefield, Beecher and Brooks, it is difficult to 
find material that is not familiar to most preachers. Yet even here, the book 
does not become trite. Whitefield’s meteoric career, his long sermons 
preached without notes, and the exceptional range of his voice are still in- 
teresting to read about. Beecher’s habit of preaching a sermon on his re- 
ligious and social views before the pews in his church were auctioned off, 
and his intense joy in his own preaching, are still fresh. The story of Brooks’ 
wide influence after his failure as a schoolmaster does not grow old. Simpson 
and Bryan are still great voices. Perhaps the author is too kind to Talmadge. 
Perhaps the excerpts from the sermons often sound artificial and oratorical. 
Still, it is a good thing to renew our acquaintance with these six kings. 

Bishop McConnell has the advantage in presenting men who, with the 
exception of Wesley and Whitefield, are not so well known to the general 
reader. His subtitle is “Six English Contributors to American Thought and 
Action.” It is this rather tenuous thread that unites men as far apart as 
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John Wesley and Thomas Paine. McConnell is never satisfied simply to tell 
the facts about a man’s life. He wants to see his background, his environ- 
ment, his unrecognized motives, and his place in the larger scene. He uses 
Berkeley and Wilberforce as spring boards into the bigger questions of 
philosophy and social ethics. This is not adverse criticism on my part, for I 
think that such procedure is more profitable than mere biographical facts 
when the writer has the Bishop’s keenness and breadth of mind. 

The opening sketch is of James Edward Oglethorpe, the high-minded 
governor of Georgia who attempted “‘to lift imperialism into the realm of 
the higher human values.” If imperialism can ever work, it will be the kind 
of imperialism which assumes responsibility as Oglethorpe did. The chapter 
on Wesley is really a discussion of his short sojourn in Georgia, his failure to 
understand the American Revolution, and the spread of Methodism toward 
the West. Whitefield’s contributions to American religion, the author be- 
lieves, was not so much intellectual as a modifying or softening of the iron- 
clad Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards. The discussion of Thomas Paine is one 
of the best chapters in the book. McConnell shows Paine’s best as well as his 
worst, and marvels at his lack of spiritual discernment. George Berkeley is 
introduced in order to speak about Bowne and because “‘both Berkeley and 
Bowne depend upon the assumptions of Christian believers, and that, too, 
of the evangelical type.” Finally, there is Wilberforce and his heroic fight, 
and his blind spots, so characteristic of nearly all reformers. 

In all of these studies, there is ilumination and humor. The author has 
the ability to discover principles where another might be satisfied with an 
isolated incident. Comparisons between these two books can easily be un- 
fair. Yet it is almost impossible not to make them. Dr. Macartney tends to 
see a particular moment in history as the background for a great man. 
Bishop McConnell, on the other hand, sees the individual as the pointing 
up of something more important than himself. He sees trends, social forces, 
and the processes of society. McConnell is a more critical biographer than 
Macartney. Not that he sees only the worst in his subjects, but he shows the 
limitations of their visions as well as the clear perceptions they shared with 
their brethren. The Six Kings of the American Pulpit are not analysed as 
critically or as profoundly as are The Evangelicals, Revolutionists, and Idealists. 

GERALD KENNEDY 


A BOOK OF RIGHTEOUS HATES 
Tue Epce or THE Asyss, by ALFRED Noyes. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., $2.00. 


le A SENSE this little volume is a book of hates brilliantly expressed. 
What does Mr. Noyes hate? In his own words we have the answer: “For 
fifty years the pseudo-intellectuals have been preparing their way and mak- 
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ing their paths straight by scoffing at every distinction between right and 
wrong in private human relationships, in marriage and in the home, as well 
as in wider spheres” (p. 71). Mr. Noyes documents his indictment in page 
after page. He quotes Mr. Mencken as saying: “Rabelais was nearer God 
than Christ” (p. 92). Many of his quotations from the new poetry and the 
new Criticism which are surely needed to confirm his thesis, are such that 
they could scarcely be quoted in this review. One can only refer to the book. 
He discusses what Edmund Gosse called the “foul chaos of Joyce’s Ulysses.” 
He quotes the professor who informed him that he thought it was a good 
thing to “inoculate the young with evil.”’ The reader has a bad time while 
he goes through page after page of this ugly documentation of the moral 
disease which has eaten into our literature and our criticism. 

Mr. Noyes is sure that ‘‘the attack that has been made on all standards of 
art and thought and conduct can be met by one power and one alone — the 
power of religion” (p. 92). It is in the light of this conviction that his quota- 
tion from John Buchan’s autobiography has such significance: “The faith is 
being attacked and the attack is succeeding.” 

Mr. Noyes is not always a profound thinker. And he is sometimes be- 
trayed into heightened statement. But he is surely attacking things which 
ought to be attacked. And surely we can all go with him in the real conten- 
tion of the book that since the denial of Christianity has brought us to the 
edge of the abyss, its reassertion and that alone can save us. 

Lynn Haro_p HoucH 


ONE MAN’S WITNESS TO HIS FAITH 


INVITATION TO PILGRIMAGE, by JoHN BAILLIE. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

EAD this book as another effort to capture those erring intellectuals of 
the western world who have forsaken the straight and narrow road of 
orthodox Christian thought and communion. Dr. Baillie knows that he is 
seeking a considerable company and he has chosen the ancient method of 
personal testimony as his way of finding them. What has happened to him, 
he believes, has happened to them also, but with the distinctive difference 
that when they came to “‘the fork in the road” he chose one way and they 
another. He is telling them why he chose as he did and what the resulting 
discoveries have been. “‘What I have tried to do . . . is to present the 
grounds of Christian belief in such a way as to make clear to others the na- 
ture of the constraint which they exercise over myself’’ (Preface). He knows 
that this form of missionary work is confronted by an unusual difficulty, 
because it has as its objects persons who have been nurtured within the gen- 
eral thought-pattern of the Christian tradition. Their real difficulty with the 
Christian faith is that it never ‘“‘took hold” of them. Consequently, it neither 

exerts constraint nor affords comfort in their living. 
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As Dr. Baillie has encountered these “lost souls” and heard their state- 
ments of disbelief, he exclaims, ‘“‘It is extraordinary how widely the modern 
world has forgotten what Christianity really is” (p. 12). He is certain that 
when their avoidable, and in most cases inexcusable, misunderstanding of 
the Christian religion is cleared up, they will find their way into the fold 
once more. But they must be clear on this point: their new-found faith will 
be the gift of God, it will be his testimony to himself as they discover in- 
timations of his reality and will. Christian apologists can only assist at long 
range in this process of discovery and usually by correcting misunderstand- 
ing about Christian tradition and belief. The affirmative impulse must come 
from God. 

Like a good shepherd, Dr. Baillie searches for the lost sheep in the bad- 
lands of skepticism, humanism and rationalism. He knows the creative 
value of doubt; knows, too, how paralyzing it is as the final positive of the 
spirit. He emphasizes the dignity and worth of the human being, yet sees 
him always as walking in the sight of God. He is an astute thinker himself, 
but readily admits that there are both problems and promises in life too 
deep for thought to deal with. While the assurances of religion must be as 
rational as our minds and understanding permit, they bring their most im- 
portant credentials with them: peace, reconciliation, purpose in living, and 
an abiding confidence in the goodness of God. 

The author’s warm yet discriminating tribute to the influence of his home 
will sober all parents. He says he simply grew up with the basic Christian 
position as a part of the atmosphere in which he lived. His Presbyterian par- 
ents saw that he learned the meaning of discipline, order, and reverence. 
Yet as he bowed before their will, he knew that they, too, bowed before a 
Will that exerted a supreme claim upon their life. He learned, too, that faith 
is as truly a struggle, a conflict, as it is peace and confidence. There is al- 
ways a great unconquered territory in every life; nor is it simply passive. As 
passion, greed, desire for social approval, or simply pride, this area erupts as 
sin. Yet only one who sees it as “‘sin” truly appreciates its gravity. It is not 
self-curative; left alone, it will defeat the whole of life. God, in Christ, both 
revealed “the gravity of sin” and provided assurance sufficient to contend 
with it rather than succumb to it. In Christ, God makes his supreme claim 
upon the loyalty of man. 

To use Dr. Baillie’s own metaphor, he is conscious from his earliest 
memory of the reality of an encounter between his will and the will of God. 
“An awareness of a transcendent constraint” made itself felt in the whole of 
life. It was personal rather than impersonal; understanding rather than 
mechanically rigid; yet it was finally inexorable in its definiteness. It was 
and “‘is not so much a demand that I should do something as a demand that 
I should allow something to be done in me” (p. 49). He is compelled to 
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accept the conclusion “‘that the moral and spiritual life of man can have no 
real meaning apart from God” (p. 16). “I stand now, as I stood then [in 
youth], under the sovereign constraint of One who has never ceased to make 
it known to me that he claimed me for his own and required me for His 
service” (p. 47). 

By what right can man, so corrupted by sin, expect to answer affirma- 
tively such a summons? But for Jesus Christ, no right at all. The good news 
of the Gospel is precisely this: God has already conquered our sinfulness; 
what we need to do now is to believe it, to accept it as real, and it will be “the 
power of God unto salvation.”’ Except for sin, no man would dream of re- 
jecting this gift of God. But “there seemed from the very beginning to be 
that in me which desired to reject the Gospel. At the same time, however, 
there was that in me which desired to accept it. . . . Gradually a decision 
was reached, but alas! that is not yet dead in me which once worked 
towards a refusal’’ (p. 53). 

How account for this stubbornness? The author’s answer is pride, which 
he calls ‘‘the parent sin.” It is the temptation to oppose God as though we 
were God. This then is the basis of the problem of power: it is the power of 
man against the power of God. That, obviously, is a major religious prob- 
lem. Closely allied to it is the problem of guilt, of man’s awareness of having 
opposed God. Both problems are solved for us by God in Jesus Christ. How? 
That is God’s secret, and all our rationalistic peeping doesn’t disclose much. 
It would seem to follow from the consciousness of his absolute claim upon us 
that he would permit no problem to separate us like an unbridged chasm. 
In Christ he makes it plain that a new life is already a real possibility for us 
if we believe and confess our utter dependence upon him. 

Though many questions will emerge as one reads this book, none will 
jeopardize the main point that Dr. Baillie has produced an arrestingly 


human statement of the meaning of the Christian faith. 
HAROLD BosLey 


METHODISM AGAINST A LUTHERAN BACKGROUND 


A History oF THE EvANGELICAL CHuRCH, by RaymMonp W. A.sricut. The Evangelical 
Press, $3.00. 

oF THE many racial elements which contributed to the peopling of the 
English colonies in America, the German contributed the largest 
number of religious groups. Besides transplanting the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, they brought over with them the Mennonites, the Dunk- 
ers, the Schwenkfelders, the Moravians, to say nothing of the Ephrataites, 
the inspirationists and the hermits; all of whom flourished in the free air of 
colonial Pennsylvania. Though contributing also the principal pietistic 
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strain to colonial America, the Germans had little part in, and reaped only 
indirect benefits from, the great colonial revivals. Perhaps the chief reason 
for this was the language barrier which limited the work of such evangelists 
as Whitefield and the Tennents to the English-speaking part of the popula- 
tion. As a whole the Germans were the most completely cut off from cul- 
tural influences and the most neglected religiously of any large element in 
the colonial population. This helps to explain why revivalistic movements 
among the American Germans were delayed for more than a generation 
following the awakenings among the English-speaking churches, and helps 
to account for the rise of the Evangelical and United Brethren Churches 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Evangelicals as well as the United Brethren followed the Methodist 
pattern both in doctrine and polity, since the founders of both bodies had 
intimate acquaintance with Methodist procedure. Jacob Albright, whose 
religious background was Lutheran, was converted under Methodist 
auspices, joined a Methodist class and was licensed as a Methodist exhorter. 
The reason usually given why the United Brethren as well as Albright’s fol- 
lowers developed as independent bodies, was Bishop Asbury’s failure to ap- 
preciate the necessity of encouraging German language work. Feeling the 
call to preach to the German people, independently of the Methodists, Al- 
bright began to organize classes in the homes of his converts in 1800. By 
1803 five or six such classes had been formed in as many counties in central- 
eastern Pennsylvania. In that year also the first conference was held and 
Albright was ordained by two of his associates, neither of whom was an or- 
dained minister. Albright and his followers now declared themselves an 
independent ecclesiastical organization. In 1807, the year preceding his 
death, Albright was chosen bishop, the first in a succession which has in- 
cluded in all twenty-eight chief pastors. 

It was unfortunate that Albright and his early associates did not receive 
ordination at the hands of Bishop Asbury. This seemingly might well have 
been done, even though Albright and the early Evangelical leaders were at 
pains to stress the fact that their work was not to be identified with that of 
the Methodists. Their consequent lack of valid historic orders has already 
caused the Evangelical Church embarrassment and will no doubt come up 
again and again to plague them in any negotiations in the future looking 
toward church union. 

The Evangelical Church was formed to minister to religiously destitute 
German-speaking people in the Pennsylvania German counties. In its ex- 
pansion westward it continued to seek out Germans. Its service and litera- 
ture was mainly in the German language until near the close of the last cen- 
tury, a fact which has necessarily limited its appeal. At the present time 
there are few German-speaking congregations. There are (1942) twenty-five 
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annual conferences in the United States and Canada and a membership of 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand. It also has three annual conferences 
in Germany and one in Switzerland; conducts missions in China, Japan and 
Africa; has two theological seminaries in the United States and one in 
Switzerland; and maintains three liberal arts colleges, one in Pennsylvania, 
one in Illinois and a third in Iowa. 

Unfortunately the author has seen fit to write the history of his church 
from a very narrow parochial standpoint and with a predominant Pennsyl- 
vania emphasis. This, in spite of the fact that today two thirds of the mem- 
bership of the Evangelical Church is found west of Pennsylvania. There is 
nothing to tell how the Evangelical Church met the problem of the new 
German immigration that swept into the middle west after 1830. I was 
curious to know why there is no Missouri conference, since Missouri was, 
with Wisconsin, the principal haven of that new German immigration. One 
of the most fascinating memoirs I have read in recent years is the Memoirs of 
a Sauk Swiss written by Rev. Oswald Ragatz, an early Evangelical minister 
of Wisconsin, translated and edited by Professor Lowell Joseph Ragatz of 
George Washington University, and published in the Wisconsin Magazine of 
story, December 1935. Here is a story of Evangelical pioneering that the 
author needed very much, to put living flesh on the dry bones of history. No 
doubt other such materials might have been found if anything like an ade- 
quate search had been made. 

WiLuiAM W. SWEET 


THE PRAISE OF LADY POVERTY 


Francis oF Assist, APOSTLE OF Poverty, by Ray C. Petry. Duke University Press, $3.00. 


R. PETRY’S purpose in this book is “‘to set forth from the sources the 

all-encompassing demands which the ideal of poverty made upon one 

who felt himself called to be Christ’s special apostle of renunciation.” Dr. 

Petry has read all the important sources, and has given us a comprehensive 
and thorough exposition of Francis’ ideal. 

The love and practice of poverty, he finds, form the animating center of 
the Franciscan life. To Francis, poverty is the message of the Bible; poverty 
is the preparation for the Coming Age, poverty is the gateway to union 
with the Divine; Lady Poverty is chosen by this knight of Christ to be the 
sole mistress of his devotion, is invested in his chivalric reveries with re- 
splendent and alluring graces; it is Lady Poverty’s benison which inspires 
the Friars’ preaching and works of mercy, and commends them to their 
hearers. 

The most distinctive characteristic of Francis’ poverty was its all-inclusiveness. 
. . . Such poverty gave up all things terrestrial and perishable; it called upon men 
of perfection to renounce self and all riches, whether material or immaterial (p. 26). 
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That poverty was central with Francis, and that it meant more to him, 
both extensively and intensively, than to others, Dr. Petry makes abun- 
dantly clear. It involved mendicancy, for instance, and doing without books 
and fear of intellectual pride and learning. But granting Francis’ especially 
fresh and winsome way of exalting the graces of his Lady, it is hard for this 
reviewer to see how poverty could mean more to him, in the realm of 
spiritual content, than renunciation had meant to earlier leaders of the re- 
ligious life. Francis’ great advance in the name of poverty lay rather in the 
material realm — in the way he pressed to the uttermost of human possibil- 
ity individual and corporate surrender of possessions. In other words, where 
he stretched the meaning of the term, he was not so much an innovator as a 
poet; and where he made his real contribution was in intensifying the ap- 
plication of the concept as usually understood, in reference to material 
possessions. Moreover, it is just those most valuable characteristics of 
Francis’ ideal, that is, the positive ones, which are least susceptible of sub- 
sumption under the concept of poverty: holy joy for instance, or that active 
apostolate which Dr. Petry himself says (p. vii) was the end to which pov- 
erty was only a means, though an all-pervasive one. Hence I cannot help 
thinking that the attempt to organize Francis’ whole ideal about the con- 
cept of poverty results in (if I may be permitted the expression) something 
of an “impoverishment”; and that it would be better, with Felder and 
others, to take a formula at once more inclusive and more positive for the 
central concept; namely, evangelical perfection. 

Dr. Petry has given us valuable chapters on the Bible, the Church, and 
the prevalent eschatology of the time as matrices of Francis’ ideal; on the 
way it worked itself out in the personal and social life of the day, and on the 
inevitable dilution it suffered in consequence. The treatment of the meaning 
of the stigmata is marked by sympathetic understanding, though one might 
be inclined, with Sabatier, to lay more stress on the role played by “‘tor- 
ment for the future of the Order” in that experience, than does Dr. Petry. 
He concludes with a very just estimate of Francis’ abiding influence. 

RicHARD M. CAMERON 


THE DEMOCRACY OF ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


Tue Essence or ANGLO-CaTuouicism, by WALTER HERBERT STOWE. Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, 5o0¢. 
N° ONE can consider the problem of church unity without taking into 
account the problem presented by the Anglo-Catholic branch of the 
Church of England and of the Episcopal Church in America. This problem 
is presented in acute form today in the pending negotiations between the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches in America, looking toward organic 
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union. While it would be a misfortune to have these proposals nullified by 
the position of the Anglo-Catholics, it would also be a misfortune if their 
adoption should result in a division of the Episcopal Church between its 
Protestant and Catholic elements. 

Under these circumstances, a wise appraisal of the position of the Anglo- 
Catholics is plainly needed. It simply will not suffice to call them stubborn 
and reactionary, blocking by their intransigent attitude the desire to attain a 
new unity in the church which the times urgently demand. Rather the ef- 
fort must be to try to comprehend what Anglo-Catholicism stands for and to 
give it sympathetic consideration in the attempts which are being made to 
solve this delicate and knotty problem. 

The Essence of Anglo-Catholicism is a pamphlet of sixty pages, written in 
simple style and in an irenic and moderate manner of statement. Its wide 
circulation and reading are to be desired, for no clearer presentation of the 
essential position of Anglo-Catholicism has appeared in print. Its reading 
should go far to allay the irritation which many feel toward what appears to 
them to be the irrational attitude of “narrowists and bigots and holier- 
than-thous.”’ 

To those who feel that the Anglo-Catholics had better go over to Rome in 
a body as so many of them have done, the author is at pains to point out the 
essential difference between Roman Catholicism with its idea of an auto- 
cratic catholicism as embodied in the idea of Papal infallibility which all 
Anglo-Catholics reject, and the democratic idea of Anglo-Catholicism which 
lodges authority in the common Christian mind. Also the author makes 
clear that there is no logic in Anglo-Catholicism which inevitably leads to 
Rome. On the other hand, while adopting a moderate position with regard 
to the authentication of the Anglo-Catholic doctrines of Church, priesthood 
and sacraments in Scripture, the author justifies these doctrines on the 
ground of the evolutionary process, under guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
which produced them. Also he distinguishes between doctrines essentially 
Roman Catholic — transubstantiation and the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary — which the Anglo-Catholic may or may not hold, and 
the concepts of catholic creeds, catholic orders and catholic sacraments, 
which identify the Anglican Church as part of the historic Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

Much of the writing consists in a simple exposition without argument, yet 
with careful documentation, of what is the Anglo-Catholic interpretation of 
the creeds, the priesthood, and the seven sacraments. The writer does not 
belong among the extremists. Allowance is made for things indifferent and 
the whole story is told without trace of intolerance. No effort is made to 
suggest how the Anglo-Catholic position can possibly be integrated into 
existing proposals for uniting with Protestant church bodies. Indeed, the 
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author seems to feel that Anglo-Catholicism has far more in common with 
the Eastern Orthodox Church than with any other. He holds too that Anglo- 
Catholics are “custodians of certain truths and God-given means of grace 
which are entrusted to their stewardship,” which they are not in conscience 
allowed to surrender. 

Whatever one’s own opinion may be about this, one cannot lay this writ- 
ing down without a better and more sympathetic understanding of the 


essence of Anglo-Catholicism. 
RAYMOND CALKINS 


THEOLOGY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Tue PRACTICE OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire, by Epwin Lewis, The Westminster Press, $1.00. 


ELIGIOUS LEADERS recognize increasingly that lay members who expect 
R to guide the oncoming generation into a living faith are utterly lacking 
in an elementary theological foundation. In ten concentrated chapters, Dr. 
Lewis, Professor of Theology at Drew Seminary since 1918, sets forth a 
minimum doctrinal basis for such workers. Though his work is primarily a 
treatment of practice rather than of doctrine, the author rightly makes the 
latter the substructure for the practice of the Christian life. The chapter 
titles are: A Life in Christ; Belief and the Christian Life; The Venture of 
Faith; The Soul’s Privacies; The Holy Spirit Our Helper; The Church and 
Christian Nurture; The Daily Round; The Christian and Life’s Discipline; 
The Life of Service; Citizens of Two Worlds. Since the book is planned for 
group as well as private study, twelve of the one hundred fifty-one pages 
comprise an appendix of suggested classroom procedures. 

The thesis of the first three chapters finds its core in belief. A Christian 
life is not accidentally attained by birth into a Christian family, but must 
come by choice. Only those experiences involving choices are vital. Should 
we choose to disbelieve, we cannot apprehend that which might have come 
to us as the result of belief. Belief in Christ is the first step toward salvation, 
but this goal may not be achieved without faith. Belief may be gained by 
effort, but faith emerges only as a gift from God. 

A balanced presentation of the inner exercises of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal functions of the church forms the second section. The Holy Spirit, as 
a person of the Trinity, is at work wherever there is an impulse toward 
goodness, and invades all manner of individuals from Moses and Paul to 
Confucius and Mohammed. The Trinity is explained by showing that from 
the beginning God has been a complete fellowship, expressing itself in per- 
fect love. Perfect love requires an object to be loved, and consequently there 
must have been within God someone to love. Thus God is not a Solitary 
One but a Society. Yet love between two becomes selfish; perfect love re- 
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quires a third. These three, an “I,” a “You,” and a “‘He,”’ fulfill the condi- 
tions of the Trinity. 

The Church, a contemporary as well as an historic institution, is a neces- 
sary means for the development of a life in Christ. Its responsibility for 
individuals is supplemented by the obligation to oppose anything which 
makes it difficult for men and women to realize God’s purpose. 

The concluding section presents the fruits of the Spirit. Outstanding is 
the analysis of the relative place of survival and co-operation. Man moves 
from self-preservation to unselfishness, and this is the terminus of God’s 
pattern. 

“This little book,”’ says the author, ‘“‘has been written out of the conviction 
that Christian character and Christian experience are the fruits of Christian 
faith, and Christian faith is inseparable from Christian belief’ (p. 5). Con- 
sidering the brevity of treatment, Professor Lewis has written lucidly on 
significant matters that need treatment in laymen’s language. ‘Though con- 
servative in theology, the book makes ample provision for growth as well as 
for conversion. One might desire the volume to be physically more attrac- 
tive, with wider margins, and less crowding of lines. Perhaps the greatest 
limitation is found in the aids for classroom procedure, which are hardly in 
keeping with the best practices of creative religious education. 

Altogether the reading of this book is a high spiritual experience. The 
seasoned spirit of the author is seen on almost every page and provides 
a genuine religious “pull” which draws one nearer to the heart of 


God. 
ARTHUR LESTER FREDERICK 


PREACHING IN DAYS OF WAR 
CRIsISs ON THE FRONTIER, by ARTHUR A. Cowan. 7. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, $2.50. 


T IS never an easy thing to review a volume of unconnected sermons, for 
in order to do so adequately it would almost be necessary to discuss 
each individual discourse separately. In a brief space one can at best note 
some of the characteristics of the preacher and indicate the distinctive ele- 
ments in his message. 

Crisis on the Frontier is a new and worthy addition to the series of collected 
sermons published by T. & T. Clark under the title “The Scholar as 
Preacher.” Its author is pastor of the Inverleigh Church in Edinburgh, and 
for the most part the twenty sermons from his pen which are included here 
have evidently been delivered since the beginning of the present world 
conflict. These messages constitute a fine lesson on the art of preaching in 
days of war. There is a timeliness about them which cannot be mistaken, 
but there is also the timeless quality which characterizes all great preaching. 
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While there are references to the war in almost every chapter, which make 
it evident that the tragedy of our times is never absent from the mind of the 
preacher and that he is speaking with the conflict as a background for what 
he says, he does not preach war. His words often suggest a philosophy of 
history which has its application to nations, but his manifest concern is not 
so much to deal with political movements as to meet the daily needs of 
individuals. 

The sermons contained in this volume bear the earmarks not only of 
scholarship but of spiritual insight. They are as modern as the twentieth 
century, yet they embody an emphasis upon the great essentials of the 
evangelical tradition which is too often lacking in American preaching and 
which ministers on this side of the Atlantic would do well to emulate. For a 
time of crisis on the frontiers of life he preaches such truths as the sover- 
eignty of God, the permanence of moral law, the reality of the Incarnation, 
the redemptive work of Christ, and the Christian assurance of immor- 
tality. The exact phrases may not occur in this book, but the conceptions 
are all there and they are set forth again and again. ‘The literary style of the 
preacher is pleasing, and his use of illustrations attests the breadth of his 
reading in many fields. 

One could wish that Mr. Cowan had written a preface for his book and 
had thus provided his own statement as to the guiding principle upon 
which these particular sermons were selected for publication. Since he did 
not do so, the reviewer is perhaps justified in taking a passage from one of 
his chapters which offers a real suggestion on this point: “We shall need 
our Bible more regularly than we need our gas mask or air-raid shelter,” 
he says. ““We shall need the steadying, supporting God as our daily fare, 
the staple nutrition and continual stimulant of our life.’? As one minister’s 
contribution to the supplying of that need, this volume will repay careful 
study. 

J. McDow.Ett RicHARDs 


SOME PRACTICES OF PRAYER 


eerie FOR THE Lire OF THE Spirit, Pamphlet No. 2, by GERALD Hearn. Harper & Brothers, 
25¢. 

R. HEARD’S thesis is that human life is an evolution of conscious- 

ness, and that the life of the spirit is simply the next step in the proc- 

ess. This involves a three-fold development in conduct, in character, and 

in Consciousness itself, — which, to use the medieval terminology, are the 
stages of purgation, proficiency, and completion. 

The first pamphlet in the series maps out the general territory of spiritual 

advance and deals particularly with the first stage, purgation. This second 
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pamphlet is supposed to deal specifically with prayer as the means of 
changing character, which is ostensibly the problem of proficiency, the 
second stage of spiritual development. But the fact that Mr. Heard spends 
a large part of this pamphlet discussing the four steps in the prayer of 
purgation would seem to indicate that the map of the whole territory was 
not too clear in his own mind at the outset. 

One suspects at times that Mr. Heard is changing the map as he goes 
along and that he leans quite heavily upon his medieval and modern 
guides. 

At any rate his treatment of prayer is quite academic. He deals at some 
length with the four steps in the prayer of purgation: vocal prayer; mental 
prayer, or meditation; affective prayer, or prayer of the will; and the prayer 
of simplicity, or simple regard. And then he goes on to consider the three 
levels in the prayer of proficiency: the prayer of quiet, which is the be- 
ginning of contemplation as distinguished from meditation, in which there is 
no effort of the’surface will, and the soul is caught up and*held involun- 
tarily in the presence of Reality; the practice of the Presence, in which “life 
becomes an incessant prayerful action;” and ecstasy, in which attention 
has become total and we have “ceased to be able to attend to anything 
eise:”” 

Beyond this, according to Mr. Heard, is completion, where “action is 
resumed,” “‘real action, which produces exactly the results intended, be- 
cause the end is seen, the purpose grasped, the method mastered.” Here 
the practice of the Presence is complete, and “all activities are now acts of 
prayer.” 

This, Mr. Heard tells us, is the completion of the cycle, the goal of our 
evolution; and the sooner we begin this further advance the better, for 
begin it sometime we must, either in this life or after death. 

Now there can be no question but what we need more awareness of 
God and a more intelligent practice of prayer. But one cannot help feeling 
that Mr. Heard’s analysis is not complete and decisive. After reading both 
these pamphlets one is still left with the question how the acquiring of 
virtue can be prior to the changing of character and how conduct is to be 
changed apart from prayer, or how prayer is to be undertaken apart from 
some new understanding. For while the spontaneous sequence in life may 
be Act, Word, Thought, as Mr. Heard maintains, the deliberate sequence is 
always Thought, Word, Act. And Mr. Heard to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the formula for the really great scientists and really great artists 
is not: “First, be a genius; then, wait.” The formula is rather: First, be a 
genius; and then, work. 

Actually, one may question whether there is any short cut to the aware- 
ness and understanding of Reality, or any enduring fellowship with God, 
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which by-passes the long, hard road of rational thought, even though we 


call the short cut ‘‘prayer.” 
Joun H. Powe tt, Jr. 


THE BETTER SPIRIT OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


Ascent To Zion, by S. ARTHUR DEvAN. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


N WRITING this book Dr. Devan has held steadily in mind a Protestant 
constituency which should desire to worship God better. His Intro- 
duction says that the first purpose was to write a textbook for theological 
seminaries, but that the book only succeeded finally in addressing itself to 
the general public. So much the better. It still remains good meat for 
divinity schools to digest. 

Dr. Devan’s general thesis is not novel. It represents the broad outlook of 
multitudes in all churches who are concerned with a real “‘ascent’? to God 
through the forms of worship. This is the better spirit of the liturgical move- 
ment, which has also its highly superficial forms. It is supported by a fair 
consensus of recent Protestant scholarship as to the historical and psycho- 
logical aspects of Christian worship. It has greatly influenced recent re- 
visions of Orders of Service, as, for example, in the cases of the United 
Church of Canada and the Church of Scotland. In previous issues of Christ- 
endom it has been voiced in such articles as ‘The Lord’s Supper as the Norm 
of Common Worship,” by Richard Davidson (Autumn 1940), and ‘‘The 
Worship of the Reformed Churches,” by James Shackelford Dauerty 
(Summer 1939). 

Dr. Devan interprets this well recognized tendency from the special 
viewpoint of those churches which lack an official liturgical tradition. His 
basic concept is that worship is objective, a real transaction between God 
and man and not a set of subjective processes occurring within human 
imagination and emotions. It takes place on the divine initiative and has in- 
trinsic appropriateness and validity apart from all utilitarian or moralistic 
considerations. Dr. Devan’s corrective is particularly pertinent and force- 
ful on the point that worship does not primarily aim at moral improvement. 
Considering also the entertainment factor so prevalent in popular worship, 
one finds justification for the author’s very drastic judgment that much 
Protestant worship is not worship at all, but only a varied set of substitutes. 
The ecumenical Church is increasingly becoming conscious that it has to 
deal with this deep gulf between those who do worship in Dr. Devan’s 
sense and those who do not; this entirely apart from complicating diversi- 
ties of doctrine as to priesthoods and sacraments. The author pays dis- 


criminating tribute to the contribution of Anglicanism to the bridging of 
this gulf. 
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Following three chapters on the philosophy and history of Christian 
worship, the author furnishes a group of essays devoted respectively to 
_ church architecture, church music, education in worship as related to 

‘general religious education, and the minister as leader of worship. The 
. final chapter concerns the consummation of worship as an art form when it 
is clothed with reality through the infilling of the Spirit of God. These 
essays are linked together by the constant pressure of the author’s purpose 
and they carry into detail the criticisms of Protestant deficiencies which are 
inherent in his viewpoint. 

One wonders whether the Baptist in Dr. Devan has wholly appreciated 
the cosmic elements which link the transaction between God and the 
worshipping congregation with a movement which fills the whole creation 
and involves the heavenly hosts and all human generations, and whether 
he adequately realizes the significance of the corporate character of pub- 
lic worship. As to its social consequences he is clear and illuminating. 
But can the worship which he advocates exist at all except as a corporate 
function? On this point his treatment is less clear. 

In his judicious discussion of the problem of balancing form and freedom 
in worship, the pros and cons of the liturgical and nonliturgical practices 
are fairly set forth. But Dr. Devan perhaps fails adequately to see that most 
so-called free worship is merely the repetition of stereotypes quite as fixed 
as though they were written down in an ecclesiastical order of worship. 
His long experience with Negroes must have taught him that the move- 
ment of worship up to and into the phase of “putting on the rousements” 
is quite as definitely channeled as a prayer book. The real issue is between 
good form and bad form, and there is no such thing as lack of form in the 
worship of any long constituted religious body. It may consist of a series of 
ignoble clichés or a rich tapestry of Biblical language and allusion. But it 
is never formless. A recent sociological analysis of religion in one corner of 
the Southern mountains shows how genuinely shocked the highly sectarian 
native church is at the antics of the Holy Rollers. People who would utterly 
repudiate a formal liturgy have nevertheless so stereotyped their ways of 
worship that they are just as much disturbed by innovations as any ex- 
treme Anglo-Catholic could be. In the end, of course, like a sensible man, 
Dr. Devan advocates the marriage of fixed liturgy and free elements in 
contemporary worship. 

In the excellent bibliography attached to the volume one finds listed pro- 
founder and more subtle theoretical discussions of worship and more au- 
thoritative treatments of special matters, such as church music; but it 
would be exceedingly hard to pick out a single volume more useful as a first 
book for readers of the nonliturgical tradition in approaching the subject 
of worship. What the author in the Introduction calls his spirit of levity — 
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really a gift of very gentle humor — affords very welcome seasoning for the 
high issues under discussion and softens the lash of criticism when one finds 


his own pet practices particularly debunked. 
Har an Pau Douc.ass 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY UNDER SOVIET REPRESSION 


RELIGION IN SovieT RussiA, 1917-1942, by N. S. Trmasnerr. Sheed and Ward, $2.00. 


ROFESSOR TIMASHEFFP’S book will find little favor among those 

for whom the Soviet Union can do no wrong. Even those who aim at a 
more objective approach will note that while most of his facts are derived 
from official or semi-official Communist sources, he has allowed a certain 
admixture of rumor to creep in. In general, however, he quotes laws from 
official publications, and gives religious news as it appeared in the press of 
the Communist Party and the antireligious organizations in Russia. 

The area actually covered is somewhat less than the title suggests. Pro- 
fessor Timasheff’s subject is not the general history of religion in Russia, 
but its relations with the Soviet state. He speaks of three periods in the 
attack on religion — legal measures gradually increasing in severity in 
1918-1922; then a period when propaganda was the main weapon, cul- 
minating in an attack on religious organizations in 1929-1930; and after a 
lull of some years, a drive concentrated on the clergy in 1937-1938. Since 
1939 there has been a friendlier, or at least less hostile, attitude, especially 
since the outbreak of war has led to the rallying of all national forces, in- 
cluding the religious. In the attack organized religion, as one might expect, 
Jost more than the religious spirit, and the Orthodox Church more than 
organized religion generally. By 1938 the 50,000 or so parishes of 1917 had 
been reduced to 20,000 registered religious groups; in 1941 revival and the 
annexation of territory had increased the number to 30,000 (pp. 66, 92). 
There seems to be no reason to doubt the accuracy of the general outline of 
facts. The author allows himself no more definite prediction than that 
circumstances may lead either to a renewal of persecution or to some kind 
of compromise (p. 162). 

Though frankly anti-Communist, Timasheff is no mere apologist for the 
old regime. His introductory chapter stresses the Czarist opposition to 
progressive elements in the Church, and the heavy price of internal weak- 
ness it paid for its apparent privileges. Yet Orthodoxy, in contrast to most 
American forms of Christianity, is lived rather than promoted, and its life 
rests more directly on the piety of the simple worshipper than do our 
ecclesiastical organizations. Hence neither before or after IQI7 was the 
government policy as fatal as it might have been for a Western Church. 

It has done more harm, perhaps, in so far as it has isolated the Church 
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from the intellectual life of the country. As to the present situation, those 
who maintain that there is religious freedom in Russia should remember 
the honest words of the Soviet Constitution about freedom of religious 
worship and antireligious propaganda. Their opponents should remember 
that worship itself supported by the sacrifices of the faithful is not such a 
bad form of propaganda. I cannot share Professor Timasheff’s regret that 
American diplomacy has not secured religious freedom, in our sense, in the 
Soviet Union; if the shoe were on the other foot few of us would care to 
accept Communist principles as a diplomatic concession. And as his own 
book illustrates, Russian religion has not been preserved by the efforts of 
politicians, nor even very largely by the labors of ecclesiastics as such, but 
rather by the burning faith of those who continued to believe when all 
the world around declared them fools for doing so. 
E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


A COMPRESSED FIVE-FOOT RELIGIOUS BOOK SHELF 
Man Discovers Gop, by SHERWooD Eppy. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 


HERWOOD EDDY is a remarkable man. Certainly he is one of the 
bravest and most exciting prophets of our time, intrepid in personal 
ethical adventure. He is also the most versatile of contemporary religious 
pamphleteers, with interests ranging from Biblical to social to economic 
problems. In this book he attempts a history of religious thought over the 
past three thousand years, as it has developed within the lives of religious 
seers, philosophers, and men of science. 

The book is a sort of religious Five-Foot Shelf, reduced in dimensions to 
almost 250 pages. It is inevitable that it should suffer the limitations of 
brevity and oversimplification and, like all anthologies, that it should reflect 
the tastes and preferences of an editor. In brief biographical sketches he 
reviews the thought of Platonists, the prophets of Israel, the discovery of 
God in the New Testament, Augustine, the medieval mystics, the Protestant 
reformers, modern scientists, and contemporary prophets and theologians. 
It is a rapid hop, skip, and jump through history from Plato to Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Scholars in any one of these fields might complain that significant 
elements in each of the subjects had been neglected. On the other hand Mr. 
Eddy’s gift for summarization, coupled with his lucidity, makes the book a 
valuable vignette of the mind and spirit of each of his heroes. 

Take, for instance, his sketch of Luther. After describing the torment of 
his soul in his monastic life, the author introduces Luther’s personal confes- 
sion from his Commentary on Galatians. There follows an historical section on 
the problem of indulgences, leading to the trial at Worms. Mr. Eddy then 
discusses Luther’s Biblical criticism and ends his chapter with a study of 
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the reformer’s discovery of God. ‘“‘God’s own work is love, God’s strange 
work is wrath.” The section closes with a long quotation from the letter to 
Pope Leo X on “Christian Liberty.” Within eight pages the story is told 
with amazing clarity and with considerable detail. 

In similar fashion the thought of each of his heroes is presented. What the 
book could do for any thoughtful reader is to stimulate him to make his own 
list of discoverers of God. It’s a great accomplishment for a man to study 
human thought in this fashion, distilling from the spiritual experience of 
pioneers the essence of their insight. The book will do one of two things. 
It may perform the disservice of leaving the reader content with Mr. Eddy’s 
own appraisal and interpretation of each of these great figures. Or it may, 
and this surely is the author’s hope, stir the reader to pursue the course 
upon which Mr. Eddy has set him out, to probe deeper and explore more 
fully so that he himself discovers God. 

Joun C. SCHROEDER 


LIBERTY AND HUMILITY 


Honest REuIicion, by JoHN OMAN. Cambridge University Press, 7/6. 


HIS small book of some two hundred pages by the long-time professor 

of theology and late Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge, was 
left on his desk ready for the printer when the author died. It contains the 
thought of a lifetime and is not a mere reiteration of his many and well- 
known former works. The book is essentially a polemic against abstract 
thought and an appeal to reality, to common life and experience. There are 
two poles of Oman’s thought, two guiding principles: the one the necessity 
for liberty for moral and religious beings; the other, humility or poverty of 
spirit, through which alone we reach truth or reality. Between these poles 
lies the broad fertile belt of reality, lighted and warmed by his faith, as the 
habitable earth by the sun. 

The crucial Chapter V lies in this middle belt. It is entitled ““A Parable.” 
It is about the tool by which all civilization has been raised — the spade. 
The spade is to be used in the right temper on the materials just as they 
present themselves, “‘not as enemies to be vanquished but as friends to be 
persuaded to display their bounty whose ways we must learn and on whose 
promise we must wait with cheerful, hopeful, honest industry” (p. 45). 
That is the temper in which we should regard, study and practice religion. 
Here is revealed the honesty of the whole attitude of Oman. Get away from 
abstractions. Be open-minded to all that events, Nature, God have to say to 
us. This kind of open-mindedness is equivalent to that poverty of spirit by 
which we possess the kingdom of heaven. 

The demand by Oman for simplicity of thought may raise a smile. It is as 
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though an elephant should demand that jungle animals should travel light. 
Yet apart from occasional cramped style which leads one to think his 
thought is difficult, Oman’s religious outlook was simple. It is because of 
the thickness of the jungle of other men’s thought and the necessity for 
clearing that jungle that the going is difficult. In the chapter on “Argument” 
he deals with abstract thought. The biologist by his abstractions “‘was able 
to overlook the plainest of all facts about life, that it works by preference 
as a motive before, and is not life at all if it be merely response to impact 
from behind” (p. 24). As John Keats wrote in a letter describing some little 
creature of the woods: “‘The creature hath a purpose: his eye is bright with 
it.” So in philosophy and theology. You reduce to an abstraction and then 
bring back your abstraction made infallible by its very nakedness to rule 
out — cancel out — life’s irreducible perplexities. Here Oman refers, I 
suppose, to Hegel’s Absolute and to Calvinism or Augustinianism, a process 
philosophy and an omnipotence theology. They both obliterate the living, 
breathing, thinking, deciding human being. This chapter is the difficult one 
in the book, but important for understanding the rest. 

Having dealt so far with what lies between the poles of his thought, the 
broad belt of reality and life, and having tried to show how he wrought 
honestly and strenuously to get there, we turn to the polar principle of 
liberty. Oman sees that an authoritarian church affords support to an 
authoritarian state. He fears that the church is not going his way today. 
The ground of his rejection of authority is his idea of personality, and his 
idea of personality carries intrinsically the necessity of freedom. A person is 
not a hard, self-contained individual but is constituted a person by the fact 
that he acts and interacts with what is around him. He is not a person if he is 
pushed from behind or blown up from within by an irresistible spiritual 
force; he is only a person when he is responsible for his life. God for Oman 
is not the Absolute but the wise and loving Father, and we are not “wholly 
other’’ but his dear children bound to him and to all our brethren in spirit- 
ual kinship. So in the interest of personality, and of the morality and spirit- 
uality of the person, he demands the largest freedom — freedom in the 
person’s response to external authority, state, church, dogma, creed and 
confession, Scripture, grace. 

Having won his freedom, Oman uses his critical intelligence, what he 
calls wisdom and understanding, on all that is set up as authority. With 
regard to the Scriptures he claims and uses the same freedom as St. Paul 
in his use of Scripture, in the freedom with which Christ had made both 
Paul and him free. There is an interesting remark which has an emancipat- 
ing effect on the reader, that when you have won your freedom in respect of 
the Pauline theology you do not find that after all there is so much in it to 
object to! Nevertheless, he lays about him with some vigor against the doc- 
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trine of total depravity and the metaphysical dogmas of the person’ of 
Christ. 

The positive pole of Oman’s thought is his faith in humility, poverty of 
spirit, or openmindedness, coupled with the spirit of adventure. It was not 
for nothing that Oman was brought up in Orkney, close to mother earth 
and the sea. In the only biographical note in the book he says his ambition 
as a boy was to ride a horse bare-backed and to steer a boat in a gale. He 
knew that “God offers to each soul the choice between truth and repose. 
Choose which you will, you cannot have both.” His poverty of spirit “is not 
the call to seek safety by hugging the shores of convention, custom, and 
hesitating prudence, but by going out to the open sea with no guidance 
except the lights of heaven” (p. 100). To be poor in spirit does not mean to 
be negative, but to have a spirit alive to a double melody, to the music of 
the spheres and to the still sad music of humanity. Without argument he 
takes it that “‘the way of finding our true bearings is by the spirit of Christ 
and his reconciliation to all God requires as well as all he appoints without 
resentment and without evasion” (p. 51). This is characteristic of Oman. 
Thus we are able to see that in the heart of this adventurer there was peace. 

The true use of the book is not for argument. It is best taken as a book of 
guidance from a wise old man who has fought a good fight and has kept the 
faith. In this teaching Oman is calling us back to what our fathers meant 
when they spoke of “experimental religion,” religion as experienced. ‘‘The 
word is nigh thee even in thy mouth and in thine heart, that is, the word of 
faith which we preach.” 

Joun E. McIntyre 


THE SPIRITUAL ROOTS OF WESTERN CULTURE 


In DeFENsE OF THE West—A PorrTicAL AND Economic Stupy, 6y Herpert Von 
BEcKERATH. Duke University Press, $3.50. 
i Bes author of this book is a scion of a family which has won place and 
fame in German political history, especially during the early Bismarck 
era, when liberalism waged its momentous struggle for representative 
government on the European continent. In his recent book he has proven 
faithful to the liberal tradition of his family. Resigning on his own volition 
from the chair of a professor of economics and political science at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, he came to the United States after Hitler’s ascent to power 
in order to continue from a free country the propagation of ideas which to 
him seem essential for the survival of Western civilization. The book is 
apparently the result and essence of many years of most intensive and 
thorough inquiry into the basic causes of the present disaster. It is the ripe 
fruit of a rare insight into the problems involved and leaves far behind in its 
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value many other analyses of the same intent. It is both American and 
European. It could not have been written without the whole impact of the 
American scene nor without the background of intimate knowledge of 
Europe and her political, cultural, and economic past and present. It 
merits an outstanding position among the large number of publications 
which try to offer us a basis for better national and international order. 

Not in all of its parts does the book make for easy reading, but it abounds 
in precise and often brilliant formulations of the core of the issues involved. 
It should find appreciation particularly among those who come to the 
realization that no new order has any chance to last which is not built upon 
the indispensable elements of all well founded societal life and institutions: 
power, reason, common convictions, and religion. 

The fundamental question that history has put before Western mankind 
for at least two hundred years is, in Professor Von Beckerath’s opinion, 
whether “‘the spirit of the West can be kept consistent, united, and strong 
enough to control and discipline the economic process” (p. 37) and whether 
its evolution can be kept compatible with the mechanical necessities of 
modern economic life. In answer he discusses in never tiresome detail the 
causes of the breakdown of liberal society and then proceeds to an outline 
of the conditions for reconstruction in the economic, moral, and political 
spheres. The particular contribution he makes consists in a most specific 
analysis why no totalitarianism, whether Fascistic or Communistic, can 
offer a solution (p. 213): 

With all jobs monopolized in the hands of public functionaries, and private 
choice of different ways of living largely eliminated, intellectual and moral inde- 
pendence would be hard to maintain, to say the least. To dismiss the private 
business lightly, in order to have it make way for the public planner, means, to our 
mind, taking certain cultural consequences of all (italics of the author) forms of 
collectivization too indifferently. 

On the other hand, he is cognizant of the fact that the times of unre- 
strained laissez-faire have gone. Thus, in line with a growing number of 
economic and political writers, he sees the solution in a “mixed”’ society 
balancing the forces of indispensable state planning and of likewise indis- 
pensable individual enterprise. No conclusion he draws is presented without 
discussion of its pros and cons and without reference to sources for personal 
study of pertinent material. At the same time the author dismisses the belief 
that the economic forces, while important, should be considered as the main 
determinants of occidental developments. As originally “religious, political, 
philosophical, moral, scientific, and artistic interests and conflicts” (p. 34) 
gave to the Western life its color and shape, so without primary reliance 
upon spiritual forces, no new reconstruction of national and international 
society seems to him of any lasting promise. 
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In this analysis, which is perhaps somewhat weaker in its scrutiny of the 
problems of foreign policy — though excellent passages deal with the basic 
problems of Germany, Italy, France, Russia, and Japan — there is no 
vagueness of opinions or convictions, no waste of words, and no appeal to 
demagoguery. 

Especially the Christian reader, layman or clergyman, will feel richly 
compensated by studying the book, even where he is inclined to disagree. 
The author pays particular tribute to the Methodist revival of the 18th 
century. “This great Protestant reform . . . is in terms of history much 
nearer our day than any other great church movement” (p. g2). He is aware 
that in the United States “the multiplicity of denominations, with their 
keen competition for the faithful, served to keep church life vigorous and to 
make for that permeation of everyday practical activities with the influence 
of church and religious thought” (p. 98). Is he right when he infers that 
this holds true also for our days? He characterizes the Fascist revolution as a 
“revolution of antimorality in an environment of amorality” (p. 232). 
Many of his major conclusions are in line with principles proclaimed in the 
greatest and still unsurpassed document of American Protestantism, the 
Manifesto of the Delaware Conference. 

ErRnsT WILHELM MEYER 


RELIGION IN THE COLLEGE CLASSROOM 


A Rea.istic PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Willett and Clark, $3.00. 


RECKONING WITH Lire, by GzorcE A. Wixson. Yale University Press, $2.75. 


HESE two excellent volumes are from the pens of professors of phi- 

losophy in American colleges. A. Campbell Garnett is Associate Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. George A. Wilson was, up 
to his retirement several years ago, Abbott Professor of Philosophy at Syra- 
cuse University in New York State. In both cases, no doubt, the volumes are 
the outgrowth of lectures on philosophy given to their students in the 
University. They have thus stood the test of use, and represent the mature 
and seasoned thinking of their authors. One of the finest aspects of both 
books is that they are not highly technical, and they do not necessarily 
require the reader to have taken a degree in philosophy in order to com- 
prehend their message. 

Both of these volumes are “‘liberal”’ in the best sense; that is they attempt 
to minister to the present age, and to pioneer the way into new insights as 
the meaning of life. Both authors profoundly believe that religion is the 
foundation on which life and any worth-while philosophy ultimately rest. 
Dr. Garnett approaches the subject through sociology, while Dr. Wilson 
deals more with psychology. And what a splendid pair of books they make, 
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with these two important disciplines made use of. The time has long since 
passed when a minister of the Gospel can with complacency preach and 
teach and leave out of consideration the various other approaches to truth. 
It is the reviewer’s sober judgment that both of these volumes would set a 
stiff but pleasant task for the average wide-awake minister, and that a 
studious perusal of them this winter would both clarify the minister’s 
thinking and guide him to much very sound and practical preaching 
material. 

Dr. Garnett’s A Realistic Philosophy of Religion is ‘“Kantian’’ in the very 
best sense. God is seen as a Being who wills the general good of all men. All 
the deep and gracious aspects of life and thought flow out of cosmic Good 
Will which is God. Both as to the origin of religion and in its application 
to life, Dr. Garnett strikes a fine balance between the individual experience 
and the social scene. The fine chapter on ‘The Religious Community” 
_ stresses the much needed linkage of every human life with every other life, 
and that with the desirable goals of kindness, love, good will and mutual 
helpfulness in contrast with the cruelty and narrowness of today’s prevailing 
Totalitarianism. 

His chapter on ‘“‘God” is a fine statement of the various views of God in 
modern life and the prevailing conflicts belonging thereto. Approaching the 
ancient quarrel between Immanence and Transcendence, he rightly shows 
that it is not a question of either-or, but of both-and. The two approaches to 
God, the religious and the philosophical, are not antagonistic but com- 
plementary. The closing chapter on ‘“The Christian Faith,” finds signifi- 
cance in the fact that to Dr. Garnett the whole movement of philosophical 
thought clearly finds its fruition in Jesus, the Savior of the world. 

For some reason Dr. Wilson’s Reckoning With Life seems to be a less known 
book than Dr. Garnett’s. I did not see it on sale at any of the book stores in 
Chicago in December. I have seen no reference to it in any of the religious 
magazines or book lists. But from this we must not conclude that it is of 
slight value. Part one, on Nature, deals with the material universe. It is as 
complete a denial of materialism as the reviewer has ever read. The author 
shows that the sense world is what we see, and that what we see is not only 
the thing itself, but also our interpretation of it. Thus things are largely 
values. He then goes on to show that the material universe, the power to 
sense it, and to see or to give it meaning, root in a Cosmic Power. At last 
this is seen to be God; a personal, controlling, presence in the universe. 

Part II deals with ‘“‘Ourselves,’’ and concludes that 

If the self is capable of unlimited development, if nature as a world of values is 
a training place for selves, and if the ultimate Power is in constant interaction with 
human selves in the world process, then anticipation of existence continued be- 
yond death seems not unreasonable. 
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The closing chapter reaffirms the philosophical justification for belief 
in a personal, good and real God. This is a book to be read, meditated on, 
read again, then studied and marked; for its message is vital to the Church 


and the ministry. 
SipNEY A. GUTHRIE 


THE RADICAL COMPLETION OF THE REFORMATION 


Mennonites IN Europe, by Joun Horscu. Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa., $2.00. 


O ONE in our country could have been better fitted to tell this story of 
N one of the oldest and best-known non-resistance sects than was the 
late John Horsch, a German by birth, a refugee from European peace-time 
draft systems, a diligent collector of factual data on the European small 
sects, and an eminent editor and historian of his church for something like 
a half century prior to his death in 1941. 

Horsch begins with an account of the earlier Christian leaders and sects 
which sought to recover primitive simplicity or apostolic purity by laying off 
most of the unscriptural accretions of the late ancient and medieval periods. 
He counts in the spiritual ancestry of the Mennonites such groups as the 
Montanists, the Novationists, the Donatists, and the later Waldenses. The 
history and contribution of the last-named sect he treats at some length, 
facing the problem of their connection with the Swiss Brethren and Anabap- 
tists. The effort to trace threads of belief from person to person or group to 
group perhaps at times does not take sufficiently into consideration the 
social pressures which also influence practice and belief. The author admits 
that a literalistic reliance upon the Scriptures, characteristic of all of the re- 
formers mentioned, rather than a direct transmission of thought from one to 
another, may account for some of the similarity of emphasis down through 
the years. 

The rise and development of the Mennonites is presented somewhat as a 
reaction against the procedures of the Reformed groups of the state-church 
type. To the spiritual reformers, the main Reformed branches of Christen- 
dom had not taken all of the needful steps back to apostolic purity; and the 
complications arising from state control, the “territorial principle,” and re- 
sulting religious wars give plausible point to the argument that the sword 
has no rightful place in Christian methodology, at least not in the work of 
extension. The story of the rise and growth of the sect known as the Swiss 
Brethren is reviewed by the author, the group being identified as the “‘first 
Mennonite Church.” The evolution of the thought of these sectarians and 
the heroic lives of their leaders make up an interesting account. The part- 
way approaches of such dissenters as Schwenckfeld are recounted, but it is 
not until the Anabaptists are reached that the author finds a body of teach- 
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ings and practice conforming without compromise to the Mennonite stand- 
ard. ‘These sectarians, going by various names adjectivally derived from 
founders and emphases, are reviewed in the several geographical areas of 
their prominence, with special regard to their sufferings and mental reac- 
tions during the period of disgraceful religious wars. In these privations he 
finds a logical basis for, or at least a certain inevitability about, the concepts 
of non-resistance and communism practiced by such sects as the Hutterian 
Brethren. 

‘The prevailing approach of the volume is biographical and ideological, 
the evolution of doctrine and of religious procedure being traced through 
specific men and their activities. Menno Simons (1496-1561) is not fully in- 
troduced in this history until about the middle chapter. He becomes, of 
course, the focal point of interest and approval. His religious experiences 
and unfolding thought are described minutely, and his several books and 
other writings are analyzed appreciatively. The growth and spread of Men- 
nonitism throughout all of northern Europe, together with the main 
branches or divisions, are followed in several chapters, one of the most in- 
teresting dealing with the fortunes and persecutions of the sect in Russia. 

The closing section of the book, entitled “‘Life and Faith of the Early 
Mennonites,” contains a mass of material which, it would seem, might well 
have been woven into the earlier portions. In parts it retells the story of 
these early sectarians, with such particulars of their persecutions as the au- 
thor evidently felt should be omitted from the more general account. Their 
missionary activities are also treated, together with their distinctive tenets, 
such as those relating to believer’s baptism, freedom of conscience, separa- 
tion of church and state, the authority of the Scriptures, feetwashing, non- 
resistance, and a number of purely doctrinal matters bearing on the plan 
of salvation, personal holiness and the nature of God. 

The volume is replete with illustrations — some forty in all. The chapters 
are short and the language easily understandable by most lay readers. 
While parts of the history reflect an evangelical purpose, going a bit beyond 
a purely objective presentation, yet this appreciative treatment leaves one 
with a feeling that the author has been most diligent in presenting all the 
facts at his disposal and in stating disputed points fairly and bilaterally 


before passing judgment. 
MERRILL E. GADDIS 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Wuo Cruciriep Jesus? by Sotomon Zeiriin. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 
HE author, a Russian Jew by birth, is a distinguished rabbi and an au- 
thority on the Second Jewish Commonwealth, who now holds profes- 
sorships in Dropsie College, Philadelphia, and Yeshiva College, New York 
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City, and is also co-editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review. Interpreting | 
historical evidence, including that of the Christian Scriptures, according to 
his Jewish convictions, he has made an earnest attempt to answer the ques- 
tion posed in his title — and it is one seriously to be reckoned with. 

But the book is by no means limited to the announced theme. What the 
author calls “reconstructing the background in history” of the Jewish people 
starts with Ezra, stresses the Hasmonean dynasty, and spends in all one third 
of the space on Judaism before the Christian era. Chapter Six lays the spe- 
cific foundation for the author’s special thesis; namely, that there were two 
Sanhedrins, one religious the other political, and that Jesus was tried by the 
political Sanhedrin, a Quisling body and the instrument of Roman rule (p. 
172) which was employed to inform the government of potential political 
disturbances or actual sedition. This subservient group genuinely feared the 
effect of Jesus’ ministry upon the public order and consequently “‘delivered 
him to the Gentiles.”’ But it was Roman law which condemned him as a po- 
litical offender and Roman power which crucified him. Dr. Zeitlin attempts 
to establish this conclusion by a critical re-examination of the New Testa- 
ment record. His crucial passage reads: 


We have thus proved that the crucifixion of Jesus was committed by Pilate, the 
Roman procurator, not by the Jews. True, the high priest delivered Jesus to Pilate 
for trial but that was not done by the will of the Jewish people. Political conditions 
which prevailed at that time in Judea forced some of the leaders to fight against 
their own brethren, and to help the Romans to destroy the real Jewish patriots. 

The Jewish people did not crucify Jesus. 

This charge was conceived in a later period, and was introduced into the records 
of the past. Hence, this accusation against the Jews, so fraught with misery, suffer- — 
ing and death, is a tragic libel evilly wrought on an innocent people (p. 179). 


Recent Christian scholarship has candidly recognized divergent attitudes — 
toward the Jews on the part of the New Testament writers, whose repre- 
sentations as to the historical facts cannot all be accepted or taken as equally 
objective. Specialists will have to pass on the hypothesis of the guilt of the 
political Sanhedrin. The challenge posed by the book should certainly be an 
antidote to crude anti-Semitism. One can greatly sympathize with the au- 
thor’s desire to relieve contemporary Jews from the devastating century-old 
curse of being regarded as the crucifiers of Christ. But is this really to be ac- 
complished by factual evidence? Would it not be more reasonable and more 
likely of acceptance to insist that nothing done by Jews of two thousand 
years ago ought to condemn Jews of today? 

The author says flatly that this is not enough. As a historian he must meet 
what he regards as libel in the arena of history. Certainly he has thrown 
significant light on the obscurities of the supremely tragical episode and 
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would seem at very least to prove that the Jewish people were not involved 
in the sense that immemorial Christian prejudice has charged. 


THE SERVANT OF THE Word, by Hersert H. Farmer, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
N THIS American edition of the Warrack Lectures, Professor Farmer 
offers a thoughtful discussion of ‘‘preaching in its relation to the Chris- 
tial task today.” It is at once felicitously and powerfully expressed. The 
initial problem is, “What is supposed to happen when preaching takes 
place?”’ ‘The answer is that preaching is essentially Kerugma, the proclama- 
tion of a historical event of which the Church is a continuation, which at 
the same time asserts and precipitates an “‘I-Thou” relationship between 
God and man. Its essence is an ethically imperative demand of will upon 
will, a personal encounter. The rediscovery of this meaning in preaching 
the author directly ascribes to Barth. He further orients his position with 
reference to the Madras Conference, in which he participated, and against 
the earlier and later positions of Professor Ernest Hocking. A long quotation 
from Kierkegaard puts him further on the side of neo-orthodoxy. 

The sermon, Dr. Farmer thinks, is the directive of the service, and should 
serve “‘to keep the whole transaction of worship, so full of pitfalls and 
dangers, on the highest level of personal relationship, making it clean and 
objective with truth and bringing the whole thing to a focus in the response 
of the will to the will of God” (p. 80). “‘I confess,’ writes Dr. Farmer, ‘I 
am a little afraid of music.’’ What saves his strongly intellectualist position, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, is the insistence that, because preaching is an 
instrument of a system of personal relations, it must be highly concrete. 
And “relevant concreteness” involves the discovery “‘that God comes to 
men primarily through the situations of their daily life.”’ This is illustrated 
by reference to the finding of the Oxford Conference on Church, State and 
Community, to which Dr. Farmer brought a distinguished contribution. 
The “I-Thou” relationship thus ultimates in concrete situations which 
cover the whole man in all aspects of his being, and the unchanging uni- 
versal needs of our common humanity are addressed at the same time that 
the specific burdens and sorrow of contemporary men are personalized in 
the shadow of the healing Cross. 


APPENDIX 


CHRONICLES OF CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 
AND UNITY, 1937-1942 


A WORLD SURVEY WITH AN AMERICAN ORIENTATION 


Compiled for the Commission for the Study of Christian Unity of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America 


HESE chronicles record the significant events in the fields of church 

co-operation and unity of the six years beginning with the great ecu- 
menical conferences in 1937. The material is organized under nine cate- 
gories as follows: (1) advance in co-operative activity; (2) advance in per- 
manent co-operative organization; (3) significant unofficial activities in 
behalf of Christian unity; (4) ecclesiastical negotiations or authorized con- 
versations for corporate union; (5) consummations of corporate union; (6) 
establishment of ecclesiastical equivalence or intercommunion; (7) pro- 
vision for closer ecclesiastical relations short of corporate union; (8) con- 
ferences, organization and activities of the ecumenical movement; (9) 
significant publications. No attempt is made to arrange items chronologi- 
cally within any given year. The treatment is confessedly more adequate 
for the United States than for the rest of the world, but the most outstand- 
ing developments in all lands are included. Limitations of space prevent the 
documentation of particular events in these chronicles. For Americans who 
wish to follow developments in co-operation and ‘unity, the most available 
sources are: CHRISTENDOM (New York, quarterly); The International Review of 
Missions (Edinburg House, London, quarterly); Christian Press and Infor- 
mation Service (Geneva, bi-monthly); The Federal Council Bulletin (New York, 
monthly); The Christian Century (Chicago, weekly); The Living Church (Mil- 


waukee, weekly). 
1937 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


United States — The Federal Council of Churches inaugurates a Commis- 
sion for the Study of Christian Unity. 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 


United States —'The General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church invites the Presbyterian Church U. S. A. to unite in a declaration of 
“purpose to achieve organic union.” 
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VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 

The World Conference on “Church, Community and State” meets at 
Oxford. 

The United Service of Worship for Oxford and Edinburgh Conference 
delegates is held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 

The World Conference on Faith and Order is held at Edinburgh. 

The Constituent Committee of Fourteen appointed by the two World 
Conferences meets in London and decides to hold a Provisional Conference 
to draft a Constitution for the World Council of Churches. 

United States and Canada — A joint session of the American Sections of 
Life and Work and Faith and Order calls an ‘‘Electoral Conference” to 
select American representatives to the Provisional Conference. 

Umited States —'The American Sections of Life and Work and Faith and 
Order appoint a Joint Executive Committee. 

Canada — 'The Canadian Continuation Committee of the World Council 
of Churches in Process of Formation, is established. 


IX Significant Publications 

Preliminary Reports of the Theological Commission of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order are published (about ten volumes). 

World Committee of Y.M.C.A.’s issues an important Brbliography of 
Christian Unity by A. Senaud. 


1938 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


United States —'The Church Committee for China Relief is organized by 
the Federal Council and Foreign Missions Conference. 


II Advance in Permanent Co-operative Organization 

United States —'The Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church becomes a 
member of the Federal Council of Churches. 

England — Proposals for a British Council on the Christian Faith and the 
Common Life, to include the Anglican and Free Churches and the Church 
of Scotland, are issued by the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
Preliminary Conference of outstanding leaders. 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 


United States — The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. adopts a declaration of 
purpose “‘to achieve organic union” with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

United States — Formal negotiations for Presbyterian U. S. A. — Protes- 
tant Episcopal union are begun. The negotiating commissions issue a pro- 
posed Concordat, concerned with the mutual extension of commissions to 
ministers of the two churches under specified conditions. 
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India — The fifteenth session of the joint committee on the union of the 
South India churches adopts a Preamble to the Scheme emphasizing “a 
spirit of mutual love and trust and respect for one another’s consciences”’ 
as a prerequisite of union. 

Australia — Negotiations are revived for the union of the Methodist, 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches. 

VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 


India — The augmented meeting of the International Missionary Council 
is held at Tambaram, Madras, and reaches epoch-making findings in behalf 
of the Younger Churches. 

United States — The Electoral Conference meeting in Washington, D. C., 
elects American representatives to the Utrecht Conference to arrange for 
formal organization of the World Council of Churches. 

Switzerland — The 1938 meeting of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order is held in Clarens. 

United States — The American Section of the Faith and Order Continua- 
tion Committee authorizes the appointment of an American Theological 
Commission to study the doctrine of the Church in correspondence with 
the General Theological Commission. 

United States and Canada — A joint meeting of the Canadian and United 
States Continuation Committees initiates a North American Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. 

Europe — A representative Committee of the Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom reports on possible relations with the 
World Council of Churches. 

Holland — The Provisional Conference composed of delegates from all 
parts of the world convenes at Utrecht in May and drafts a Constitution 
for the World Council of Churches for submission to the churches; it also 
sets up a Provisional Committee to act administratively until the Council 
shall have been fully constituted. 

Holland — The Provisional Committee for the World Council of Churches 
organizes and elects general secretaries, the Life and Work Movement 
transferring to these auspices its Geneva office and staff. 

IX Significant Publications 


England — The joint conference of Church of England and Evangelical 
Free Churches representatives makes public its Outline of a Reunion Scheme. 

United States —'The quarterly review CHRIsTENDOM was transferred by 
Willett and Clark, publishers, to the American Sections of the Faith and 
Order and Life and Work Movements. 


The Oxford Conference Series (seventeen volumes) on Church, Com- 
munity and State is published. 
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1939 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


Mexico — First Evangelical Congress of Mexico is participated in by 
Baptist, Congregational, Disciple, Episcopal, Nazarene and Presbyterian 


delegates. 


Il Advance in Permanent Co-operative Organization 


South America — The Confederation of Churches of the River Plate Area 
(Argentine, Paraguay and Uruguay) is instituted by a Constituting As- 
sembly. 

United States —'The Home Missions Council and Council of Women for 
Home Missions unite. 

United States — A Joint Field Department is established by eight national 
interdenominational agencies to carry on unitedly their services to local 
churches and communities. 

Near East —The Near East Christian Council is reorganized on an 
ecclesiastical basis. 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 


United States —'The joint committee of the Presbyterian Churches, 
U.S. A. and U.S. propose “‘ basic principles for union,” including regional 
synods as a means of decentralizing authority. 

United States — 'The Commissions on unity of the Evangelical and United 
Brethren Churches announce a proposed “‘basis of union.” 

United States —'The union of American Negro Methodist bodies is again 
actively discussed. 

South India — The sixteenth session of the joint committee on the Union 
of South Indian Churches modifies the articles on the Creeds and the 
Priesthood of Believers in the Scheme to meet the desires of the South 
India United Church. 

North India —'The Round Table Conference meeting in Lucknow amends 
its Scheme of Union following the South India lines and resubmitted the 
Proposed Basis to the five negotiating churches. 


V Consummations of Corporate Union 

United States — Final phases of the union of the Evangelical Synod and 
the Reformed Church of the United States are completed. 

United States —The Uniting Conference of the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal South and Methodist Protestant Churches consum- 
mates their union in The Methodist Church. 

France — The union of the French Evangelical Churches is formally 


consummated. 
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Germany — Lutheran Churches of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland 


are incorporated into the German Church. 
Italy — Methodist and Waldensian churches unite. 


VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 


The Provisional Committee of the World Council, meeting in Paris, 
approves plans for the Life and Work Study Commission and designates 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen as chairman. 

The Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order authorizes the American Section to set up a Commission on Inter- 
communion. 

The date of the first Assembly of the World Council is tentatively fixed 
for August 1941. 

Holland — The World Conference of Christian Youth, sponsored by 
several ecumenical agencies, is held in Amsterdam in July and attended by 
1,500 delegates. 

Switzerland — The 1939 meeting of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order is held in Clarens. 

Switzerland —'The Conference of Lay Experts and Church Leaders on 
the Church and the International Crisis is held on the eve of the Second 
World War. 

United States and Canada —'The North American Provisional Committee 
for the World Council of Churches, composed of members from the two 
countries, meets in Rochester, New York. 


IX Significant Publications 


England — Important essays prepared by the (British) Anglo-Catholic 
Church Union for the use of discussion groups are issued under the title, 
The Union of Christendom. 

United States — Groups of Anglicans and Congregationalists, authorized 
by the respective units of these churches in the Chicago area, issue A Basic 
Formula for Church Union. 

The Life and Work Section of the World Council of Churches publishes 
its Program of Work on The Living Church in Modern Society, and issues a 
memorandum on The Ethical Reality and Functions of the Church. 

The Continuation Committee of the World Conference for Faith and 


Order issues the First Series of Official Replies from the Churches to the 
Edinburgh Findings of 1937. 


1940 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


United States — The major co-operative agencies of the American churches 
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_ hold simultaneous sessions at Atlantic City, with numerous joint sessions, 
seminars and worship services. 

United States — Major national interdenominational agencies initiate a 
study of the possibility of the close unification of their work, including their 
possible merger into a single Council. 

United States — The Protestant Episcopal Church becomes a full member 
of the Federal Council. 

United States — A widely representative Conference on Peace and War, 
meeting in Philadelphia, declares for American non-participation in the 
present European and Far-Eastern conflicts. 

United States — The Biennial Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches 
authorizes the creation of a Commission on the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace. 

India — Missionary and Indian Christian leaders issue an important 
memorandum urging the churches to act “‘in all possible matters as they 
would act if a united church were in being.” 

Philippine Islands — ‘The National Christian Council asks the co-operating 
mission boards to send certain specialists as joint representatives rather 
than as denominational missionaries. 

England — The Archbishops of the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic Cardinal Hinsley and the Moderator of the Free Church Council 
issue a joint statement on “The Foundations of a Lasting Peace,’’ which 
combines the Pope’s ‘Five Points’’ with five derived from the Oxford Con- 
ference Findings of 1937. 


II Advance in Permanent Co-operative Organization 

England — The reorganized Free Church Council, uniting the previous 
Federal Council and Free Church Council, holds its first Assembly. 

United States — A Joint Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals is estab- 
lished by Federal Council and Foreign Missions Conference. 

United States —'The Home Missions Council and Council of Women 
for Home Missions formally unite. 


III Significant Unofficial Activities in Behalf of Christian Unity 


United States — The Washington, D. C., College of Preachers is host to 
important Conference on Christian Unity. 

Australia — A group of Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians and 
Methodists issue an important proposal for the “‘interchange of ministerial 
commissions.” 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 


Conversations for mutual recognition are carried on between Anglican 
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representatives and representatives of the Orthodox Churches of Serbia 
and Bulgaria. 

United States — Major Lutheran groups continue discussions of the 
doctrinal basis of their unity. 


V_ Consummations of Corporate Union 


Japan — The Japanese Religious Organizations Law compels the ma- 
jority of non-Roman Churches to unite — including Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and United Brethren bodies. 


VII Provision for Closer Ecclesiastical Relations Short of Corporate Union 
United States —The Congregational Christian Churches amend the 


constitution of their General Council so as to provide for ‘“‘ecumenical 
members” designated by other denominations. 


VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 


Holland — The administrative committee of the Provisional Committee 
of the World Council of Churches meets. 

The Balkans — An ecumenical study conference of Orthodox Churches 
of the Balkan nations is held at Novi Sad. 

Additional churches in Australia, Canada, England (including the 
Church of England), Scotland and Switzerland, together with seven in 
the United States, vote to join the World Council in process of formation. 


IX Significant Publications 


United States — A joint committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
and Foreign Mission Conference of North America issues a report on 
Closer Unity in Foreign Missions. 

United States — A historical summary of Christian Union and the Younger 
Churches covering 150 years appears in the summer number of CHRISTENDOM. 

The Continuation Committee of the World Conference for Faith and 
Order issues the Second Series of Official Replies from the Churches to 
the Edinburgh Findings of 1937. 

United States — Unofficial representatives of Northern Baptist, Congre- 
gational Christian and Disciples Churches issue pamphlet on The Witness 
of the Churches of the Congregational Order. 


1941 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


United States — A joint session of the Executive Committees of the Federal 


Council of Churches and Home Missions Council sets up a Committee for 
the restudy of Comity. 


United States — Study Conference on Closer Relationships of General 
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Denominational Agencies meeting in Atlantic City approves of a single 
corporate agency continuing the functions of the eight negotiating agencies. 

United States — Co-ordinating Committee for Wartime Services relates 
six major co-operative emergency agencies in a unified program. 

China —'The Central Mission Board Co-operative Agency for West 
China is set up in Chungking to work with the National Christian Council 
on an anticipated budget of $25,000,000. 

United States — A Japanese Christian deputation confers with American 
Christian leaders of Riverside, California. 


Il Advance in Permanent Co-operative Organization 

Bolivia — A committee is appointed to draft a constitution for a Council 
of Christian Churches. 

Ceylon —'The Council of Christian Churches undertakes to maintain 
direct relations with the International Christian Council, independently 
of India. 

Peru — The National Evangelical Council authorized in 1940 by eight 
co-operating missions, completes organization and adopts a constitution. 

United States —'The Church of the Brethren and Presbyterian Church 
U. S. become members of the Federal Council. 

United States — ‘The National Council of Church Women is formed by 
the merger of the women’s sections of the Home Missions Council and 
Foreign Missions Conference with the existing National Council of Church 
Women. 


III Szgnificant Unofficial Activities in Behalf of Christian Unity 

United States —The American Church Union (Protestant Episcopal) 
declares that unity depends on agreement as to the Faith on points not 
covered by the Ecumenical Creeds. 

United States —'The Washington, D. C., College of Preachers is host to 
a second Conference on Christian Unity. 

United States — Dr. Adolph Keller conducts an Ecumenical Seminar at 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 
United States — The joint negotiating commissions of the Presbyterian 
U. S. A. and Protestant Episcopal Churches propose a plan for joint or- 


dination. 
North India — Methodist and Presbyterian Churches accept the amended 


Basis of Union as a satisfactory formula for negotiations, but propose ad- 


ditional amendments. 
F'"'\South India — The Methodist Church declares its readiness to enter into 


the South India Scheme of Union. 
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United States — The Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign 
Missions Conference adopts a resolution expressing hope for the early con- 
summation of the South India Scheme of Union. 

England — The Free Church Federal Council approves a Commission to 
Explore Free Church Union. The Council also considers the replies of 
the constituent churches to the Outline for Reunion Scheme. 


V_  Consummations of Corporate Union 

China — Union of Methodist Churches is consummated corresponding 
to their unification in the United States. 

Germany — The Alliance of Baptist Churches and the Alliance of Free 
Church Christians unite. 

Japan — The Organizing Conference of the Church of Christ in Japan 
completes the union of the major Protestant groups. 


VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 

Switzerland — A regional meeting of the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council proposes similar regional meetings at intervals so long as 
war prevents full meetings or the holding of the first Assembly of the World 
Council. 

Canada — A significant North American Ecumenical Conference is held 
in Toronto attended by representatives of churches in the United States, 
Canada, and Latin America. 

Six additional churches vote to join the World Council in process of 
formation. 


IX Significant Publications 


United States — An important independent historical study of the Federal 
Council of Churches by John G. Hutchinson is published under the title, 
We Are Not Divided. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order summarizes the work to date of the Study 
Commission. 

1942 
I Advance in Co-operative Activity 


Umited States — Major general interdenominational agencies hold con- 
current annual or biennial meetings with numerous joint sessions at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

United States —The Federal Council and Home Missions Council ap- 
prove findings on Comity which include radical proposals for the review 
of local church situations in communities throughout the United States. 

England —'The Commission of the Churches for International Friend- 
ship and Social Responsibility and the Roman Catholic “Sword of the 
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Spirit” Movement agree to parallel action in the religious and joint action 
in the social and international field, and adopt an historic declaration on 
. religious liberty. 

United States — In view of the war emergency the Lutheran Missouri 
Synod agrees to co-operate “‘in externals”’ with other Lutheran Churches. 

Umited States —'The Joint Executive Committee of the American Sec- 
tions of the World Council authorizes the employment of a Secretary for 
work with youth. 

Canada — Three major national co-operative agencies jointly employ a 
general secretary with view to possible development of a Canadian Council 
of Churches. 

Africa — The Christian Council of South Africa holds a highly significant 
Conference on Christian Reconstruction. 

Germany — An ecumenical conference is held in August at Sonderhausen 
attended by representatives of Churches in countries under Axis domination 
or influence, including Denmark, Finland, Italy, Holland, Montenegro, 
Sweden, Serbia, Roumania and Germany; also of the Bohemian Church 
of the Brethren and the Greek Orthodox. 


II Advance in Permanent Co-operative Organization 


United States —'The Ukrainian Orthodox Church becomes a member 
of the Federal Council. . 

United States — Eight major general interdenominational agencies dis- 
cuss plan for their merger into an inclusive North American Council of 
Churches. Leading agencies approve in principle and send draft constitu- 
tion down for consideration by their constituent bodies. 

Great Britain — The British Council of Churches is inaugurated in Sep- 
tember, combining previously existing limited Councils and Movements. 
The Church of England later votes approval. 

United States — Leading jurisdictions of the Orthodox Churches in the 
United States agree to a plan of Federation. 

United States —The Federal Council of Churches, jointly with the 
Foreign Missions Conference establishes a new Department for the Re- 
habilitation of Christian Institutions in Europe. 

India — Reflecting the desire to free India from foreign control an 
important conference is held in October which proposes the setting up of a 
single agency in India representing all the churches for the united adminis- 
tration of missions. 


IV Ecclesiastical Negotiations or Authorized Conversations for Corporate Union 


United States — The Congregational Christian and the Evangelical and 
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Reformed Churches formally initiate negotiations and set forth a draft 
plan of union. 

United States — The Presbyterian U. S. A. and Protestant Episcopal joint 
commission issues ‘‘basic elements” plan looking toward organic union. 

United States — Methodist and Protestant Episcopal representatives hold 
first formal conversations concerning possible union in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in December. 

United States — Methodist and Colored Methodist Episcopal representa- 
tives confer as to the incorporation of the Colored Methodist Church into 
the larger body. 

United States —The Evangelical and United Brethren Churches an- 
nounce the completion of a plan of union now to be submitted for formal 
action by the respective bodies. 

India — South India Scheme of Union is advanced by withdrawal of ob- 
jections to amended Scheme and renewal of favorable action. 

North India — Proposals for a United Church are furthered by agreements 
of negotiating denominations on several aspects of the Scheme. 

Iran — Discussions of plans of union between the Presbyterian and 
Anglican Churches reach an advanced phase with the drafting of a pro- 
posed Constitution for the United Church. 


V_ Consummations of Corporate Union 


Japan — Additional churches including the Episcopal are forced into 
the United Church under political pressure; old units reflecting the previous 
denominations are abolished. 

China — Churches of parts of North and Central China are forced into 
union under Japanese “‘advice,”’ with view to incorporation into the ‘“New 
Order in Asia” and the elimination of Western leadership and support. 

Guatemala — 'The enlarged Evangelical Synod including practically all 
evangelical bodies holds first meeting. 


VI Establishment of Ecclesiastical Equivalence or Intercommunion 


United States —'The United Lutheran Church and American Lutheran 


Church declare “pulpit and altar fellowship” looking toward more intimate 
co-operation. 


VII Provision for Closer Ecclesiastical Relations Short of Corporate Union 


United States —'The Presbyterian Church U. S. A. sends down to the 


Presbyteries a plan for dual ministerial standing for ministers of federated 
churches one unit of which is Presbyterian. 


United States—'The Congregational Christian Churches approve 
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dual church membership for persons who have practical interests in more 
than one denomination. 

United States —'The Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions recog- 
nize the churches of the District of Columbia as belonging to both Con- 
ventions. 

VIII Conferences, Organization and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 

The Methodist Church of Brazil and the Anglican Church of New Zea- 
land vote membership in the World Council of Churches in process of 
formation. 

Several ecumenical study commissions issue reports of progress. 

“Friends of the World Council” incorporate for the purpose of co- 
operating with the American Sections. 

Numerous visitations by ecumenical leaders take place between the 
United States, England, and the European Continent. 

Members of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Geneva, adopt a far-reaching memorandum on reconstruction 
of Christian institutions in post-war Europe, and address fraternal greet- 
ings to ‘‘Christians in all lands.” 


IX = Stgnificant Publications 


United States — The Message from the National Study Conference on a 
Just and Durable Peace is published, together with ‘“‘guiding principles” 
subsequently approved by the Federal Council. 

United States — ‘The joint committee of the Federal Council and Home 
Missions Council issues a comprehensive report on the Restudy of Comity. 

United States — ‘The American Section of the Faith and Order Commis- 
sion on Intercommunion issues report declaring that general intercom- 
munion is not yet possible. 

Great Britain — The British Commission for International Fellowship 
and Social Responsibility publishes challenging statements on ‘“‘Social 
Justice and Economic Reconstruction” and “The Christian Church and 
the World Order.” 

The Secretary’s Report to the Continuation Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order summarizes the work of the ecumenical 
study commissions for 1942. 

United States — The Report of the Committee on Closer Relations of 
General Interdenominational Agencies is issued in November. 

Canada — The General Synod of the Church of England in Canada ap- 
proves and issues an important report on ‘““The Doctrine of the Church,” 
including an irenic section on ‘“‘Essentials for Reunion.” 


got 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPT 
PRIZE CONTEST 


Open to authors and writers 
who have not as yet published a book 


In order to encourage and draw upon the skill and craftsmanship of the 
great number of able and promising writers who have not as yet pub- 
lished a book-length manuscript, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press is sponsor- 
ing a prize contest open to such writers alone. An outright cash bonus 
of five hundred dollars will be given to the author whose manuscript is 
adjudged the best among those submitted, and in addition the author 
will receive all the regular book royalties from the sale of the prize- 
winning volume. 


The following rules will outline and determine the contest: 


1) Each manuscript submitted must be written by one who has never before 
had a book manuscript published. 


2) No fiction and no poetry will be considered, and, while there is no definite 
limit as to subject matter, it must be remembered that this manuscript 
will be published by a religious publishing house. 


3) Each manuscript submitted must be not less than 40,000 words in length 
and be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side only of white bond paper, 
approximate size 81x11 inches or 81x14 inches. 


4) Each manuscript must be accompanied by an entry form which the pub- 
lisher will supply to those requesting it. 


5) Manuscripts must be received by the publishers not later than May 31, 
1943. The announcement of the prize winning manuscript will be made 
on September 1, 1943. Manuscripts will be adjudged by the Editorial 
Staff of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Manuscripts which do not win the award, but which, by reason of their 
excellence, are adjudged worthy of publication, will be published by 
Abingdon-Cokesbury under the usual royalty arrangement with the’ author. 
Such manuscripts will take their place on the Abingdon-Cokesbury list and 


be nationally advertised and marketed with other Abingdon-Cokesbury 
books. 


Manuscripts will be carefully safeguarded while they are in the possession 
of Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, but the publishers cannot be responsible 
for lost manuscripts. Those not accepted for publication will be returned. 


8) The publishers reserve the right to withdraw the award should no manu- 
script submitted be adjudged worthy of it. 


Contestants should write to ABINGDON-COKESBURY for any further 

information; also, for the entry form which is required with each manu- 

script submitted. Address BOOK EDITOR, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


